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The author, who is Commercial Counsellor at the 
German Legation in Dublin, outlines the means by 


which the Federal 


Republic tackled the conse- 


quences of the war and achieved a position of 
prosperous stability 


The Secret 


of Germany's Recovery 


G. E. VIEBAHN 


HE territory of the Federal 
Republic comprises §2.§ per 
cent. of total Germany. Into 
this area after the war poured 
millions of people from countries 
behind the iron curtain. We are 
now one of the most densely popu- 
lated countries in Western Europe. 
After the war, our currency lost 
its value and this made it impos- 
sible to start the economic life 
again. The Western Allies ordered 
a currency reform by devaluing the 
“ Reichsmark ” 10:1, thus creating 
a new currency the unit of which 


was “Deutsche Mark” (DM). A 
new banking system was intro- 
duced and its banking committee 
pursued a rigid currency policy, in- 
dependent of government politics. 

This and the general economic 
development’ resulted in_ the 
“Deutsche Mark” becoming one 
of the hardest currencies in the 
world. 

Another factor which contributed 
to our recovery was the fact that 
the Western Allies generously 
helped us in our difficulties. The 
allied troops spent large sums on 
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feeding the population and provid- 
ing medical treatment. Marshall 
Aid enabled us to rebuild factories, 
roads and bridges, railways, canals, 
power stations, and so on. 

The rural population forms only 
14.2 per cent. of our total popula- 
tion and 50 per cent. of our farms 
have less than thirteen acres of till- 
able land. Immediately after the 
war we could only produce §§ per 
cent. of our food necessities. In 
1954, we had reached 75 per cent. 
of self-sufficiency. 

This was only possible by hard 
work and incentives to hard work. 
Farmers received special tax allow- 
ances to allow them to acquire new 
machinery and implements and 
tractors. Other tax allowances and 
special credit facilities gave them 
the incentive to use more and better 
artificial fertilisers, to buy better 
seeds, and so on. They were 
assisted by our scientists in de- 
veloping better cattle, pigs and 
crops. 

Three years after the war our in- 
dustrial output, measured against 
that of 1936, was only 63.1 per 
cent. In 1954, this overall index 
reached 176.3, which means that we 
had 76.3 per cent. more industrial 
output than before the war. In the 
same year, industrial workers and 
their dependents formed 46.6 per 
cent. of our population. 

This achievement was only pos- 
sible with special incentives—apart 
from the fact that we like to work 
and to work efficiently. 

The primary incentives were the 
meed to rebuild our destroyed 
dwellings, to replace our worn-out 
clothing and to regain bodily 
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Hard work. 
II Tax allowances and 
: facilities to farmers. 


{ Hard work. ; 
Help from Western Allies. > 

1 Marshall Ai ys 
credit 


Hard work. 


Abolition of all pre-war and i 
war restrictions, such as ration- 
ing, profit controls, price con- 
trols, etc. 
Hard work. 
Tax allowances to business 
firms. 
Hard work. 
Tax-free earnings for workers. 
Hard work. 
Development of export mar- 
F kets. bat 
Hard work. 
Help from foreign capital 
invested in German industries. 
Hard work. 
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strength by more plentiful and 
better nourishment. 

With the currency reform, wé had 
again money to buy goods on the 
market; and on the other hand, as 
there was now a good currency 
again, goods reappeared on the 
market. 

Therefore the Federal Govern- 
ment, together with the currency 
reform, abolished all pre-war and 
war restrictions. The rationing of 
food stuffs, clothing and other 
household goods was abolished, pro- 
fit controls and price controls were 
cancelled and all other regimenta- 
tions and restrictions were ter- 
minated. 
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At the same time, tax incentives 
were introduced. These allowed in- 
dustrial firms to plough back large 
parts of their profits into the busi- 
ness by spending high amounts for 
rebuilding factories and re-equip- 
ping them with new machinery. 

Earnings of workers who worked 
longer hours became tax free. 

In general, industrial workers, as 
well as their trade unions, proved 
to be realistic and resisted nearly 
all temptations to go on strike. We 
have had very few strikes in Wes- 
tern Germany since the end of the 
war. 

Germany, so far as raw mate- 
rials are concerned, is a rather poor 
country. The only major industrial 
raw material we have is coal. 

We have to import iron ores to 
make iron and steel; we have to 
import bauxite to make aluminium; 
we have to import copper ores and 
tin and, of course, gold and silver. 
We have to import large quantities 
of wool for our textile industry; we 
have to import raw cotton and silk; 
we have to import oil and rubber 
and many chemicals; we have to 
import large quantities of wood; 
and we have to import at least a 
quarter of our food requirements. 

Therefore, to keep our densely- 
erowded population alive, we are 
absolutely dependent on imports, 
and to pay for these we are equally 
dependent on exports. 

As we have no agricultural pro- 
ducts or mdustrial raw materials tc 
offer, the only goods we can sell to 
other markets are finished goods 
into which we have put our sweat, 
skill and inventiveness. 

Our imports in 1954, expressed 


in shillings per head of our popula- 
tion, were: food stuffs, 221 shil- 
lings; raw materials, 125 shillings; 
semi-finished goods, 20 shillings. 
And we sold industrial goods on 
world markets to the value of 458 
shillings per head of our popula- 
tion. 

This left us with an export excess 
of 92 shillings per head in 1954, 
which enabled us to settle partly our 
foreign debts and stil? left us 
with a margin to invest in other 
countries. 

We always have had, and still 
have, a fairly large amount of 
foreign capital in our industry, 
coming in the majority from our 
immediate neighbours, but also 
from overseas. 

A few generations ago we had a 
valuable contribution from Ireland 
and the two coal mines founded by 
Irishmen are still active under their 
names “Hibernia” and “ Sham- 
rock ”. 

Those foreign investors after the 
war wanted to have their factories, 
or the factories in whose capital 
they had shares, to be back in busi- 
ness as soon as possible. Therefore 
they contributed to our recovery. 

Two of the largest German 
motor-car factories, “Ford” and 
“Opel”, are 100 per cent. Ameri- 
can-owned. We have French capital 
in our coal mining, steel and chemi- 
cal industries; we have British capi- 
tal in our rubber and textile indus- 
tries; we have Belgian, Dutch and 
Swedish capital in our electrical in- 
dustfies. 

Our largest ball-bearing factories 
are 100 per cent. owned by Swedish 
firms. We have Swiss capital in our 
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textile, chemical, tobacco and 
various other industries; we have 
Italian capital in our office machi- 
nery industries, and I could give 
other examples as well. 

We are very glad to have this 
foreign capital in our industry. As 
a nation, we have gained by these 
investments, which increased our 
industrial capacity as well as our in- 
dustrial knowledge and our connec- 
tions with world markets. 


trialists earned good profits and 
that German workers gave good 
work of a very high standard. 

It was mot necessary to attract 
foreign capital by other means or 
to give foreign industrialists any 
special treatment not afforded to 
our own businessmen. 

We believe in international com- 
petition within our own territory 
and, therefore, we are competitive 
in world markets, This enables us 








All these foreign investments to earn our living as a nation and 
have come by themselves. Their to ensure a steadily rising standard de 
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Foundation of Order a 
B=LtEF in God is the one firm foundation of any social order, m 
and upon that belief any human authority must necessarily th 
rest > 
Therefore those who do not want to see the collapse of all : 
law and order must use every effort to prevent the enemies of of 
religion from carrying into effect the designs which they 
violently and openly proclaim. fo 
How can human commerce go on, what store can be set by T 
agreements, if conscience offers no security, if there is no le 
faith in God and no fear of Him? w 
Remove this foundation and the whole moral law collapses, w 
and there is nothing to prevent the gradual but inevitable ruin o 
of nations, family, State and civilisation itself. 
—Pore Pius XI. of 
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A L4by with her young son was walking through the crowded th 
toy department of a big store. £ 
“How would the little lad like a game of ludo?” asked Ir 
the shopwalker, with an eye to business. 
“Oh, he’d be delighted—if it’s not taking up too much of si 
your time,” beamed the lady. le 
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"THOsE who bring sunshine to the lives of others cannot keep 
it from themselves. 


Romance of the Irish Sweep 


Shower of Gold Began 
at No. 13 


MICHAEL 


NLY something startling, some- 
Opihing dramatic no one had ever 

thought of, could help the half- 
dozen hospitals in Dublin which 
badly needed help in 1929. 

Faded paint was peeling off the 
walls of the wards, ceilings showed 
ugly cracks, equipment needed re- 
placing . . . and they were up to 
their eaves in debt. 

To fourteen people in Dublin the 
most urgent problem of the day was 
the state of the hospitals. To the 
Government health and hospitals 
were urgent problems among a pile 
of other urgent problems. 

It was a trying time, but these 
fourteen good folk had an idea. 
They would ask the Government to 
legalise a series of sweepstakes which 
would provide sufficient money to 
wipe off the debts and leave some 
over for essentials. 

Sweepstakes were not a new thing, 
of course, but the fourteen had some- 
thing different in mind. For one 
thing the prizes would include 
£10,000 worth of goods made in 
Ireland. 

The fourteen, who represented 
six Dublin hospitals, and who were 
led by the then Lord Powerscourt, 
signed a letter proposing that the 


CURRAN 


Government should give the sweep- 
stakes their stamp of approval. 

The politicians turned the scheme 
down flat. But they had sound 
reasons for their views. Among other 
things there would be the inevitable 
taunt that the Government was 
sponsoring a lottery. 

However, Lord Powerscourt and 
his energetic public-spirited band 
were not easily put off. Here, in the 
words of a man who knows, is what 
happened : 

“On November 4, 1929, a letter 
was sent to the President of the 
Executive Council—Mr. W. T. 
Cosgrave—pointing out that the 
hospitals named were in debt to the 
extent of £93,000 and in a bad 
state of repair. 

“The letter requested that the 
hospitals be allowed to run six 
sweepstakes in the following two 
years and that the prizes would in- 
clude, in each sweepstake, £10,000 
worth of Irish manufactured goods. 
The letter further stated that it was 
hoped to get from all six sweep- 
stakes a total sum of £60,000 for the 
hospitals. 

“ This request met with a refusal, 
and after a good deal of lobbying 
by the signatories a Bill making 
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sweepstakes for hospitals legal was 
introduced by Sir James Craig, of 
Trinity College, in the Dail, and by 
Senator Sir Edward Coey Bigger, 
also of Trinity, in the Seanad. 

“The Bill was passed early in 
July, 1930, and the first sweepstake 
was run on the Manchester Novem- 
ber Handicap, 1930.” 

That is the matter-of-fact way in 
which the Irish hospitals. sweep- 
stakes began, in the words of Mr. 
Joseph McGrath. 

It was Mr. McGrath who was 
asked to organise the first sweep- 
stake. Already he was a big man, 
not only because of his height and 
his door-filling shoulders. He had 
been a successful Cabinet Minister 
at a very uneasy time. He had shown 
his organising genius as a director 
of the labour force at the Shannon 
electricity scheme. 

And young as he was, he had left 
his job as an accountant in Dublin, 
joined in the Irish revolutionary 
movement, and been taken off to 
Frongoch internment camp. 

Joe McGrath is not the man to 
talk about himself in embarrassing 
detail, and he is no boaster, so we 
are unlikely to hear from him what 
part he played in helping on the 
good intentions. But after diligent 
winnowing the impression emerges 
that it was his prestige and drive 
which tipped the scale. 

When the Dail finally passed the 
Bill, the event caused a slight flutter 
abroad and head-wagging at home. 


“They'll never do it,” thought 
some. 

Well, they did. And on a grand 
scale, too. The first sweepstake pro- 
duced for the six participating hos- 
pitals a fine sum of £131,671 to be 
divided among them. The first prize 
was {£208,792 and the total of the 
prize money was £409,233. 

That started something. And to- 
day Mr. McGrath controls a vast 
philanthropic empire with a per- 
manent staff of about 1,400, which 
expands to 3,500 as “draw day” 
approaches. 

If you have the luck to meet Mr. 
McGrath in his office you will find 
no hair-tearing tycoon, but a quict, 
p man who is soft-spoken, 
somewhat shy, but very generous. 

Yet, not only does he head the 
sweepstake organisation: he is also 
the man whose Arctic Prince won 
the Epsom Derby and whose Pana- 
slipper was second in that race and 
later won the Irish Derby. 

He has guided the Irish Sweep- 
stake through the twenty-six years 
of its existence, seen it distribute 
£87,000,000 in prize momey, and 
provide 400 Irish hospitals and the 
Red Cross with more _ than 
£35,000,000. 

The three men who took over a 
house in Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin, 
to start this huge organisation—Joe 
McGrath, the late Richard Duggan 
and Captain Spencer Freeman— 
certainly defied superstition. The 
house was No. 13. 


‘THE easiest way to get rid of weight is to leave it on the plate. 


As civil as a man with ten daughters. 


—Irish Proverb. 
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This Belfast man, 
who has lived in the U.S. 
since he was twenty-one, 
tells what it’s like 
“ being Irish in America” 


Why the U.S. 
Will Not Move 


on Partition 


It’s not a case of being anti-Irish 


CHARLES 


7 ERY soon after my arrival in 
the United States, in 1925, I 
began to receive the impres- 

sion that Americans attached some 
special significance to being Irish. 
An Irish background seemed to be 
socially more desirable than a 
French or German one. 

However, I seemed to puzzle 
people at times because I did not 
fit the stereotype. I was not tall and 
burly. I did not speak in a rich 
Cork or Dublin brogue but with an 
accent more nearly resembling Scots. 
And I had the most unorthodox 
opinions about Anglo-Irish _rela- 
tions. 

None of the young men who were 
my fellow-novices (and not many of 
their elders) had much idea of what 
had been going on in Ireland dur- 
ing the ten years or so preceding 
my arrival in the States. They talked 
about the Ireland of their fathers or 
grandfathers, of the famine of the 
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THe author, who was born in 
Belfast, is Managing Editor 
of “America”, a leading New 
York review published > the 
Jesuit Fathers. 1 
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1840’s or the land struggles of the 
1870’s. I found myself credited 
with a hatred of the British, sup- 
posed to stem from these events, 
which in fact I did not have. 

My Ireland was the Ireland of the 
Easter Rebellion of 1916; of the 
triumph of Sinn Féin; of the 
guerrilla warfare with the English; 
of the partition of Ireland in 1920; 
of the Truce and the Treaty fn 
1921; of the civil war. 

My experience had not been such 
as to convince me that Ireland was 
always right and England always 
wrong. My grievances against the 
British were contemporary, particu- 
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larised and capable of documenta- 
tion. 

A great many Irish-Americans 
seemed to me to be nursing an old 
grudge that had been none of their 
making and whose roots they did 
not well understand. 

One jest that never seems to pall 
on Americans who have Southern 
Irish ancestry is that people like me, 
being born in the North, must some- 
how be less Irish than the people of 
the South. 

The supposition gets a certain 
plausibility from the term “ Scotch- 
Irish ’—a term used to describe the 
descendants of the Protestant 
Anglo-Scotch settlers “ planted ” in 
Ulster in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. Naturally there must have 
been inter-marriage with the native 
Irish. Both my _ grandmothers 
(named Gray and White) were con- 
verts to the Church; a fact that 
links the Keenan-Fitzpatrick side 
of me with the planters. 

Now it is true that the modern 
Protestant and Presbyterian descen- 
dants of the planters are, by and 
large, pro-British and show no dis- 
position to unite with the rest of 
Ireland. But that is a far cry from 
saying that they are English. No one 
who has ever known an Ulsterman 
and an Englishman could possibly 
mistake one for the other. 

And if these Ulstermen are con- 
tent to be ruled by the British 
Crown, it was not always so. Their 
forefathers in the 18th century were 
a thorn in the British side and 
Beliast was a hotbed of sedition. 
There were very few, if any, 
Catholics among the leadership of 
the United Irishmen. 


There arose another impression: 
that people around me thought that 
there was something humorous about 
the mere fact of being Irish. It 
almost seemed to be expected that 
I should go about saying “ Begor- 
rah” and breaking into an occa- 
sional jig or reel. 

In this spirit, St. Patrick’s Day 
in the semimary was marked by a 
certain amount of decorous shin- 
digs. There was a ball game: Irish 
versus the World. The Irish had 
the advantage of numbers to choose 
from. On the other hand, they were 
stuck with me; and while I learned 
how baseball is played, I never 
quite learned to play baseball. 

The mere existence of the nation- 
wide interest in St. Patrick’s Day 
and the Irish is in itself a fact of 
considerable significance, not un- 
flattering to the Irish. A 

If one looks for the means by 
which the Irish impressed them- 
selves so deeply on the conscious- 
ness of America, their réle in the 
building of the Catholic Church in 
America and their réle in political 
life come easily to mind. 

For the Church in the youthful 
United States the waves of immigra- 
tion from Ireland brought hundreds 
of thousands of English-speaking 
Catholics. Hard-pressed American 
pastors were able to take them right 
into their parishes without any of 
the difficulties of a language barrier. 

Moreover the Irish, both of 
Ireland and America, have proved a 
good source of vocations to the 
priesthood. The language factor 
may also help to explain the pre- 
dominance of Irish names in the 
ranks of the American hierarchy. 
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To me it is one of the great 
failures of the Irish in America that 
they did not extend to the newly 
liberated Negro a hand of friendship 
and help. Who better than the Irish 
could sympathise with a people re- 
leased from generations of slavery 
and oppression? But perhaps it is 
too much to expect that a new 
group, on a low educational and 
economic level, should react against 
the prevailing mores of the society 
around them. 

Some great figures stood up, like 
Archbishop Ireland and John Boyle 
O'Reilly, to vindicate the human 
rights of the Negro. But they were 
isolated voices. In our own time, the 
picture is much brighter. Irish 
names abound in the thirty-odd 
Catholic Interracial Councils scat- 
tered over the States. 

As the Irish rose quickly in the 
American Church, so did they 
thrive in American politics. If the 
English-speaking parishioner was a 
boon to the pastor, he was not less 
a boon to the vote-hungry political 
boss. And the Irish, who had 
learned the hard way what political 
wisdom they had, fitted well into 
the robust atmosphere of rgth- 
century America. 

What the final balance sheet of 
good and evil in the Irish record in 
American political life should be, 
let wiser heads than mine decide. 
As I see it, the Tammany Halls and 
similar political groups were dispen- 
sing a sort of frontier social justice; 
not necessarily because the bosses 
were consumed with zeal for the 
“ general welfare”, but it was one 
way of assuring a loyal following at 
the polls, 


So Tammany dispensed its own 
brand of social security, unemploy- 
ment benefits, old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. These were all 
good things to do, no doubt, but 
done at an exorbitant cost to the 
community at large. When FDR 
and the New Deal came, they did 
the job better and more cheaply. 
That was the handwriting on the 
wall for Tammany. 

It would not be fair to leave the 
impression that all Irish politicians 
were crooked bosses or venal ward- 
heelers. These were the ones who 
got into the headlines and the 
courts, and sometimes into jail. But 
the Irish contributed their quota of 
hard-working, imtelligent public 
servants: men like Senators Thomas 
J. Walsh of Montana, David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts and Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith. 

It is on these, rather than on the 
bosses, that the Irish achievement 
in American political life and the 
credit of the Irish name rest. 

In one political enterprise, Irish- 
Americans have been singularly 
unsuccessful: their agitation for 
the ending of partition of Ireland. 

The injustice of partition has 
been exposed before congressional 
committees and in many an address 
before Irish gatherings. Public 
officials and politicians have ex- 
pressed sympathy with the anti- 
partition cause, Yet all this sound 
and fury has elicited no significant 
act from the U.S. Government. 

What many of the Irish in 
America do not seem to realise is 
that this agitation runs smack into 
the Anglo-American friendship that 
is a key factor in U.S. foreign 
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policy. That friendship does not ex- 
clude hard bargainings and hard 
words. It does exclude a definite 
breach on a major matter. And 
Great Britain holds the partition of 
Ireland to be a major matter—and 
an internal matter as well. 

If Irish partition seems a major 
matter to the British, it seems a 
minor matter to the great American 
political parties. Irish-American 
political allegiances are decided on 
much the same grounds as those of 
Swedish-Americans and German- 
Americans. 

The politically sigmificant ques- 
tion about the Irishman working on 
the railroad is whether he is helping 
to lay the tracks or helping to run 
the road’s head office. The poli- 
tician probably realises that when 
the votes are all in, he will have 
gainéd or lost very few on the issue 
of Irish partition. 

Perhaps the lesson to be learned 
from this is the complete assimila- 
tion of the Irish into American life. 


They came in their hundreds o 
thousands, bringing with them their 
Catholic faith, their songs and 
music and warm-hearted laughter— 
and little else. 

America was indeed the land of 
opportunity, where the intelligence 
and energy long frustrated by 
British misrule in Ireland could be 
put to work. They helped to thrust 
the railroads across the prairies and 
through the passes of the Rockies. 

ey built the dams and rolled the 
steel that went into the making of 
modern America. 

Their children reached out for 
the education that had been denied 
to their fathers in Ireland. They 
then moved up to the business 
world, the legislatures and the 
courts. They went into the semina- 
ries to play their part in the build- 
ing of the Church in America. 

Generation after generation the 
Irish have built themselves into 
America; they are flesh of its flesh 
and bone of its bone. 


E-VeRY person in the world may not become a personage. But 
every person may become a personality. 

The happiest people are those who think the most interest- 

‘ing thoughts. Interesting thoughts can live only in cultivated 


minds. 


Those who decide to use leisure as a means of mental de- 
velopment, who love good music, good books, good pictures, 
good plays at the theatre, good company, good conversations— 


what are they? 


They are the happiest people in the world; and they are 
not only happy in themselves, they are the cause of happiness 


in others. 


—WILLIAM LYON PHELPs. 


JF it weren’t for the optimist, the pessimist would never know 


how happy he isn’t. 


On July Ist, 1690, King William of Orange defeated King james 1! 
at the River Boyne, the decisive battle in his conquest of Ireland. 
To this day, the Orangemen of the Six Counties celebrate “King 
oy Billy’s success—on July 12th. o 
Kingpin of these festivities, which last for thirty-six hours, is the 
Lambeg Drum, pounded ceaselessly in a thunderous roll by Orange- 
men who are past masters of the art. 


Lambegs 
For the 
“Twelfth ” 


DERRICK O. MICHELSON 


BouT this time a small, select 

band of master craftsmen works 

incessantly throughout the Six 
Counties to meet a deadline: 
July 12th. 

New drums must be made to re- 
place old campaigners, no longer fit 
to pay homage to the memory of 
King William. Those which have 
seen service and suffered the scars 
of battle must have their wounds 
healed and their decorations 
spruced-up ready for the great day. 

Throughout the area there are 
more than 800 Orange Lodges 
which will converge on their nearest 
centre, complete with band—fife 
band for preference—and 
Lambeg Drummer! 

_ In Belfast the Orange procession 
is six to eight miles long, taking up 
to two hours to pass a given point. 

In a small workshop just off 
Belfast’s Sandy Row (spiritual 
centre of the Belfast Orangemen) 


William Johnston carries on the 
business of making and repairing 
Lambeg drums, a concern started by 
his grandfather in 1890. 

The making of Lambegs is one of 
the oldest surviving crafts in the 
Six Counties, and one that will not 
easily succumb to the threat of 
mass-production methods. 

Materials used in the construction 
are: three types of timber: oak for 
the shell and ash and spruce for the 
hoops and braces; goatskin for the 
covering, and finest “ Ulster linen ” 
ropes for the lacings. 

The goatskins come direct from 
the abattoir; the hair is removed 
and the hide scraped and balanced 
before they are lapped on to the 
hoops ready for assembly. 

“ Balancing” the hides is one of 
the critical operations; they must be 
scraped to an even thickness, for 
any unevenness will impair the 
resonance and thick areas will not 
allow the sound to pass through. 
The skins are lapped wet on to the 
hoops, then they are hung up to 
dry. 
= hoops are fitted on the in- 
side to give support to the thin 
casings. This fitting is also impor- 
tant, for they may have to be altered 
at a later stage. This is one step, 
says William, where mass-produc- 
tion methods would fail, for it is an 
operation that has an important 
bearing on the final tone. 

Before the final lacing of the 
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drum the shell is . To the 
Orangemen the decorating of the 
shell is all-important. They come in 
bright, gaudy colours, bearing coats- 
of-arms, pictures of King William 
and loyal slogans. 

Each Lambeg is dedicated, 
usually to members of the Royal 
Household, or to some high 
authority to whom the Lodge pro- 
claims its allegiance. 

The cost of a Lambeg is about 
£35; its weight between 30 and 35 
lb. Its construction, which takes 
about two weeks, cannot be hurried. 


And if anything goes wrong it must 


be fixed on the spot, else the drum 
is ruined for good. 

Willie Johnston has an output of 
some twenty drums per week—new 
Lambegs and repair jobs, Willie is a 
retired dance-band drummer; he 
gave up the soft music last year 
and now pounds out the beat for 
Belfast’s Ormeau Military Band. 

He has three sons at school and 
he hopes that next year the eldest 
will be leaving to join him in the 
business: another generation of 
Johnstons to keep up the family 
tradition of supplying Lambegs for 
the “ twelfth!” 





Widower’s Tears 


AN old Irish country gentleman celebrated his ninetieth 


birthday by gathering around him his 


bachelor and 


widowered old friends—being a widower himself—for a 


masculine evening at his home. 


After diz aer they drank port in the drawing-room, the host 
facing the portrait of his late wife that hung in the place of 


honour. 


At last a friend noticed that the old boy’s eyes, fixed in- 
tently on the portrait, were filling with unshed tears; he put 
a hand gently on his host’s arm and said, with the affection 
and the frankness of old friendship: “ My dear fellow, how 
I feel for you! But she is happier now, and at peace, and you 
must look back on those wonderful fifty years of married 
life that I know were so happy for you both.” 

And his host answered: “Dammit, I can’t remember her 


” 


name 


—Cyrit Ray in the Tatler and Bystander. 


A SUCCESSFUL man once said to a friend: “Men give me 

some credit for genius. When I have a subject in hand I 
study it profoundly. Day and night it is before me. I explore 
it in all its bearings. My mind becomes pervaded with it. Then 
the efforts which I make the people are pleased to call the 
fruits of genius! It is the fruit of labour and thought.” 
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1 waa une honour to be there— 
at the birth of what we all hope 
will be an Irish film industry 


On Location With 


John 


Ford 


MAURICE GOOD 


wood’s great romantic poet, has 

returned again to his native soil 
to make what may be the cinema’s 
first real Irish statement. 

Three Leaves Of A Shamrock, 
directed by him, is now finished. I 
had the honour to be there—one of 
a number of young Irish actors in 
at the birth of what we hope will be 
an Irish film industry. 

I had long cherished a hope to 
work with John Ford, the man who 
has carved out of loyalty, the sea 
and plains, and a sense of human 
solidarity, the greatest single body 
of movie achievement from America. 

Ford is proud of his Irish stock. 
He combines the lyrical spontaneity 
of the ballad-makers with a profes- 
sional perfection of technique which 
makes his art seem effortless. Yeats, 
O’Casey and Synge gave us the 
Abbey, and Ford let the world see 
the mettle of their actors. 

To work with Ford is to under- 
stand how he can conjure from his 
actors the communication of pas- 
sionately pure feeling. Since I re- 
turned from locdtion I have seen a 
re-issue of The Informer, one of his 
early films, and I felt strangely 
privileged from knowing the man’s 


Jeo Forp, son of Spiddal, Holly- 


methods to see their result as it 
appears on the screen. 

The wild gaiety of the f th-and- 
chip shop scene; the terrifying and 
sidden fatalism of the fight with the 
Black and Tans; and the long, slow 
sequence of the wake broken at last 
by the clatter of the Judas silver on 
the floor; these moments from The 
Informer were even more startling 
than before, because I have watched 
him make scenes like that, and I 
can understand now something of 
his tremendous gift of composition. 

Ford works with amazing speed 
and a concentration which baffles 
even seasoned veterans among 
actors and technicians. While the 
multitudinous arrangements of light- 
ing, camera positions and properties 
are being fixed for one shot, he is 
busy rehearsing the actors for the 
scene which follows. 

When he would leave us to check 
on final details with his cameraman 
and swing away from us we would 
watch him, for his walk is one of 
his most irresistible characteristics, 
marvellously lithe, long arms swing- 
ing from his shoulders . . . he would 
be thinking already of something, 
probably the last shot he had im 
mind for shooting that day. 
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In the first scene I played he set 
to work bawling me off and reduc- 
ing me to a state of nervous despair. 
It was a short scene with Denis 
O’Dea, and when they shot it we 
did it in one take. Next morning on 
the lot when he strolled over I had 
an awful feeling something was 
going to happen. 

“Good morning, Mr. Ford,” I 
said. 

He stood before me watching me 
disconcertingly through dark glasses, 
cap pulled down over one eye, 
shifted his prodigious ‘cigar from 
one corner of his mouth to the 
other and said: 

“You know I was fooling you? 
You were all right, but I just had 
to make you so damned scared—you 
forgive me, don’t you? The scene 
was grand, Maurice—now play it 
that way all the time.” 

Later he said: “ You know the 
way to play a scene when you're 
supposed to be frightened: don’t 
forget it, and don’t ever be scared 
of a movie director agai 

I have always believed that the 
measure of a great artist is not only 
the richness of his imaginative 
faculty but also the ability to recog- 
nise the unintentional and unex- 
pected trifles that can make such an 
invaluable contribution to his work 
as a whole. 

Ford is rich in this gift. I 
watched him shoot a scene of a 
deserted street after dusk, with a 
corner around which a ‘body of 
Black and Tans are suddenly to 
appear. The camera began to turn, 
and just then a small dog came and 
sat in the middle of the road. There 
was a silence. 
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Ford pulled on his cigar, unper- 
turbed, but watchful. The dog 
heard the marching feet, pricked up 
its ears. The Tans swung around 
the corner, the dog looked up 
quickly and then scampered off. 

In another scene a warder is 
descending the steps of a gallows 
on which the patriot is shortly to 
be executed. As he comes down he 
counts the steps and then talks 
quietly to another warder at the 
bottom. The scene was rehearsed. 
Ford was giving it an atmosphere of 
hushed understatement, 

They began to shoot—and a baby 
started to cry in the distance. Ford 
signalled to go on and they con- 
tinued to play the scene with the 
infant crying in the background. 

He was delighted to keep im these 
delicious natural touches; a lesser 
director would have called for 
another shot. 

I doubt if I shall ever forget the 
excitement of working with a man 
like Ford. I will never forget his 
rallying and final inspirational call 
to each actor as they move into a 
scene: “ Right, Maurice! Come 
ahead! — Eileen! — Denis!” or 
whoever it might happen to be, 
like a great trumpet silencing every- 
one on the lot as he prepared to 
distil yet another few moments of 
laughter or tears. 

I remember no less vividly, when 
I was a boy, watching that long, long 
take when the sailors slouched one 
after the other across that lonesome 
dock on to that lonely ship in The 
Long Voyage Home. 

I remember the massive grandeur 
of his wagons against the four- 
winded skies of the infinite West in 
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Stagecoach, Wagonmaster, Yellow 
Ribbon, and all the others. 

I remember the devotion, the 
camaraderie, the masculine tender- 
ness of officers and men in They 
Were Expendable and the twilight 
reverberation of the wakes of his 
tiny, indomitable boats. I can never 
forget his sense of home and the 
past, in Drums Along the Mohawk, 
How Green Was My Valley, and 
The Sun Shines Bright. 

I saw The Quiet Man while I was 
living outside Ireland, and I think 
it was necessary to be an exile to 


feel its peculiar poignancy, to 
savour the vigour of its nostalgic 
caricature. 

I laughed till I cried and forgave 
in advance the people in the home 
country who, I knew, would fail to 
see that it was a movie made by an 
exile for exiles. 

Most of our greatest art is created 
in exile. The world’s great mytho- 
graphers, of the American West, of 
Ireland, of the sea like Conrad, of 
antiquity like every historian sinct 
the fall of Byzantium—all have 
been men in exile. 





‘*That’s Once....” 


FARMER had just got married in the town and he was 
taking his wife home in a pony and trap. The pony was 


high-spirited and, while crossing some 


stumbled. 


rough ground, 


“ That’s once,” grunted the farmer. His pretty wife looked 


at him, but remained silent. A little farther on the horse 
stumbled again. “ That’s twice,” murmured the farmer. When 
the horse stumbled a third time the farmer halted and, draw- 
ing a revolver, shot the animal dead. 

The newly-weds were still some distance from their home, 
and when the young woman realised what her husband had 
done she began to scold him for leaving them stranded. The 
farmer gazed calmly at her, and when she had finished said 
shortly: “That’s once... .” 


‘ QNE popular superstition about glass was that an ailing 
Y person should never glance into a mirror in case his soul 
flies away. It is this belief that gave rise to the saying that the 
breaking of a mirror means seven years’ bad luck. 

Napoleon was very careful with glass and when, during a 
campaign, he broke the glass which covered the picture of 
Josephine he was restless and anxious, until a special courier 
had returned from a trip to Paris with the news that his 
beloved still lived. 


Certacermecy sense 








Your Cigarette 


Irish-made cigarettes 
and pipe tobacco 

are welcomed in eve 
part of the worid 


Under the Microscope 


LOCHLINN 


N Burma or Singapore you will 

find them smoking Irish cigarettes. 

In Kerry, Donegal, or Connemara 
you will be offered a pinch of Irish 
snuff by one of the wise old women 
who retain the habit of snuffing, 
once popular in court circles. 

The snuff or the cigarette quite 
likely came from the Carroll tobacco 
factory in the town of Dundalk. 

Ever since Louthman P. J. Carroll 
founded the enterprise, back in 
1824, there have been Carrolls 
among the directors. 

Still preserved is the old spinning 
hobby (a tobacco version of the 
spinning-wheel) used for making the 
twist tobacco prior to 1880. The 
blend was fed into the spinning 
hobby, much as the wool is fed into 
a spinning-wheel. 

One of the newest machines 
takes in the blend at one end and 
passes out the finished cigarettes at 
the rate of 850 a minute, and can 
be geared up to produce 1,000 a 
minute. 

As the stream of cigarettes 
emerges, an occasional one jumps 
out of the line because it is imper- 
fect. It has been caught out by the 


MacGLYNN 


electronic eye, which throws a beam 
across the path of the cigarettes. 

If a cigarette is so tightly packed 
that it interferes with the beam, 
there is an immediate reaction and 
the offending cigarette is thrown 
out. If it is too loosely packed, the 
same happens. 

There are several further tests. 
After leaving the machine, the 
cigarettes are examined individually 
by girls, who reject those with the 
slightest flaw. At the same time a 
further percentage of the cigarettes 
goes to testing-laboratories; and even 
before these processes the tobacco 
has been tested. 

A machine takes in the perfect 
cigarettes and sends them out fully 
packed at the other end. 

Four brands of cigarettes, seven 
brands of cigars, seven different 
snuffs and over twenty tobaccos are 
included in the factory’s output. 
The firm could do an even bigger 
export trade if it weren’t for its 
anxiety to satisfy the home demands 
in full, 

In 1926 the production of 
cigarettes, tobaccos, cigars and 
snuffs in the Twenty-Six Counties 


Condensed from The Kerryman 
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reached a total of almost 8,500,000 
lb. in weight. By 1954, the total 
was almost 15,000,000 Ib. 

Snuff? Who snuffs it these days? 
And how many people chew 
tobacco? In 1954, the amount of 
snuff manufactured in Ireland was 
106,506 lb. in weight. And for 
chewing-tobacco there is a steady, 
if limited, demand, especially from 
areas like Donegal. 

In the Carroll organisation in 
Dundalk .there are about 4500 
workers, with a wage bill of nearly 
£3,000 a week. 

Although some of the new 
machines can do the work of forty 
girls, they are not displacing 
workers; indeed, there is a shortage 
of girl hands. 

Let’s follow the pipe-leaf tobacco 
through the factory. It has been 
baked dry under hydraulic pressure 
before shipment. On arrival in the 
hogshead it is steamed and put in 
cabinets to make it moist. 

Girls then take out the centre 
stalk. Each girl has a differently 
coloured leaf; it is the blending of 
these leaves that makes all the 
difference. 

From here the blend goes to 
another department, and as you 
follow it you pass the testing 
stations, where analysts are at work 
on the moisture content of the 
tobacco, because the moisture con- 
tent in the various manufacturing 
states is of first importance. 

The tobacco must carry a certain 
amount of moisture, but the amount 
must be exactly right. Revenue 
officers can take samples for the 
same purpose any time they like. If 
there is too little moisture, of 


course, your cigarette is too dry. 

The average Irish smoker wants 
his Virginia tobacco without “ trim- 
mings”, and he doesn’t care for 
scented varieties. Tobacco leaf in 
the blending and processing is sen- 
sitive to flavours, and it will pick up 
the flavour of perfumes or cosmetics 
used by the girls at work—so they 
don’t use them. 

But there are, too, the beautifully 
flavoured pipe tobaccos in those tins 
that have tempted so many people 
to become pipe smokers. And here 
you will see that nothing except 
tobacco—and the paper in cigarettes 
—goes into what you smoke. 

Habit-forming drugs? No. It is 
what the firm claims it to be— 
genuine Virginian tobacco, imported 
direct from America, protected by 
massive locks in bonded ware- 
houses, and passed through the de- 
partments with the maximum of 
personal attention. 

That, no doubt, is why orders 
come even from America, the home 
of tobacco. Cigarettes from Dundalk 
are exported to Hong Kong, Malaya, 
Singapore, the French overseas ter- 
ritories and many other areas; 
tobacco goes back to America; it 
goes to Australia, New Zealand, 
Denmark and other countries. 

You will see tins of tobacco for 
Singapore price-tagged in a foreign 
currency; tins of “ Donegal Navy 
Cut ” looking like aristocrats of the 


cigar stores, and intended for 
England. 
Tobacco’s contribution to the 


State is out of all proportion to the 
number of people engaged in its 
manufacturing processes. 

The revenue for last year, for 
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instance, was estimated at 
£21,900,000. To this, Carrolls con- 
tributes a big share, in addition to 
improving Dundalk’s economy. 

Cigarettes are 85 per cent. of the 
total tobacco production in the 
Twenty-Six County area—which is 
why they are such an important 
item when it comes to costs of 
manufacture. 


Before the cigarettes went up to 
2s. 10d. per twenty for the standard 
brands, Mr. James M. Carroll, 
chairman, pointed out at an enquiry 
that out of every {1 his company 
was left with a mere 1.85d. out of 
which to pay interest to stock- 
holders, dividends to shareholders, 
and to provide the capital necessary 





for wastage and development. 





Three Stages of Love 


. Y OUNGSTER,” said the old married man to a friend about 
to be wed, “you will find, as you give things to your 
wife, that she will go through three stages.” 

“ Really?” rejoined the lovesick swain. “'That’s very in- 
teresting. What are the three stages?” 

“ At first,’ came the solemn explanation, “she will say: 
‘You are the sweetest, most wonderful husband in the world.’ 
Then, before you know it, she will accept a gift with: ‘ Well, 
it’s about time. I thought you’d never get it for me’!” 

“And the third stage?” inquired the young man fearfully. 

The older man sighed. “Then she'll say, but softly, and 
only to herself: ‘He gave it to me, without a struggle. I 
wonder what he’s up to’?” 


NE noticeable thing about children is their quick forgiveness 
of one another, and their immediate forgetfulness of their 
quarrels and scraps. 

A small boy was riding in front of me the other morning, 
when all of a sudden he turned on to the footpath and caught 
up with another small boy. 

“Let’s be friends now?” I heard him say, and they both 
turned into the school gates the very best of friends, their 
difference entirely forgotten. 

What a contrast to us, the sensible (?) adults. Often our 
quarrels are over the most minute details and yet the majority 
of us find it really hard to swallow our pride and “ humble” 
ourselves to say how silly and small it all was. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





Night Crier from 
Spring Gardens 


OR MORE THAN 5,400 NIGHTS DUR- 

ing the past sixteen years a vete- 
ran of World War One has cried 
out the hours of the night more than 
5,000,000 times in Waterford City. 

But he has done more than that. 
He has saved thousands of pounds 
worth of property from destruction 
by fire while his native city was in 
slumber. 

Everyone in Waterford knows 
Thomas Wheeler, the seventy-six- 
year-old night crier from Spring 
Gardens. He is carrying on a local 
tradition that is as old as Reginald’s 
Tower, as old as the remnants of the 
thick Norse walls that still encircle 
the city. 

But his once-powerful voice is 
growing weaker with age. And Tom 
is aggrieved that no prospective suc- 
cessor has come along to go out into 
the night, try doors and windows, 
report anything amiss and cry out: 
“One o'clock and all is well.” 

Tom believes he is the last 
of Ireland’s night criers. Business 
people, he says, are relying more 
and more on modern contrivances 
to secure their doors and windows. 

As Tom starts work at 10 p.m., 
finishes at 6 a.m. and sleeps during 
the day, he has not seen very much 
sunshine. His only opportunity is on 


week-ends when he sets out to collect 
his weekly subscriptions from those 
shopkeepers who have availed of his 
services. 

—Waterford News 


Travelling Novelist 
E CAUGHT UP WITH NOVELIS! 
Elizabeth Bowen during her 
recent visit to the States and 
found her enjoying her trip im 
mensely but convinced that New 


York was no place for serious writ 
ing. 

“A wonderful place for play,” she 
said, “ but it is definitely no place te 
get on with anything. 

“I went to Mississippi to see my 
friend, Eudora Welty, and we wem 
to Oxford to visit some of William 
Faulkner’s friends. 1 loved Missis- 
sippi. It’s a savage country. For some 
reason the South attracts me very 
much. 

“ After I left the South I went te 
Cambridge, Mass., where I stayed 
with Mr. and Mrs. William James 
He is a son of the William James 
and is a painter. Most of the peopie 
I met there were Harvard peopic 
which certainly provided a dramatx 
change of atmosphere from th« 
South. To go from Mississippi + 
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Massachusetts is like going io a 
foreign country.” 

Her home, Miss Bowen informed 
us, is in County Cork. She moved 
there from London a few years ago, 
but is quick to point out that Shan- 
non Airport is less than two hours’ 
drive from her house, 

“One hour and forty-five minutes, 
to be exact,” she said. “ Flying is not 
always the most interesting way to 
travel, but I like it because it allows 
the maximum time at each end of 
the journey.” 

—CASKIE STINNETT. 


Bigger, Better Holes 

HEN YOUNG HENRY COLLINS 

arrived in New York from Cork, 
he saw that the streets were paved 
with gold—and that all he had to do 
was to get a pick and shovel and dig 
for it. And, being a Corkman, he 
lost no time in setting to work. 

The harder he dug the more gold 
he turned up. It may have looked 
like stone, but it was gold all right— 
his bank manager vouched for that. 

The digging habit passed on to 
Henry’s son, Howard, The son dug 
bigger and better holes, and found 
more gold. 

The Collins Construction Com- 
pany is now the biggest excavating 
company in the State, and Howard 
has dug the biggest hole that has 
ever been dug on Fifth Avenue. On 
these foundations they are building 
a new home for the Bank of New 
York. 

Every second skyscraper in the 
city today stands on foundations pre- 
pared by the Collins Construction 
Company. 

—Evening Press. 


NOT A BIT SINISTER 


VER since he starred last 3 

year in the TV play, ; 
“Barnett’s Folly”, we've pre- 
dicted great things for Belfast- 
born Stephen Boyd. Now, in the 
new film, “The Man Who 
Never Was”, he makes a big 
impact. 

Bachelor Stephen plays an 
enemy spy in the picture. [i 
“But I'm really not a bit sinis- & 
ter,” he told us earnestly. rH 

He owes his success to a lot 1 
of hard work afd a little Irish © 
luck. For when Michael Red- }{ 
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t 
grave spotted him and helped } 
him find new réles, he was {¢ 
making ends meet as a cinema } 
commissionaire. : 

Commissionaires are having a { 
job controlling queues to see 1 
Stephen. i 

—Woman. ? 
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In the Big Money 


A YOUNG IRISH LAD, LONNIE DONE- 

gan—he is twenty-five—made a 
record in London called Rock Island 
Line. He was paid just £10. 

The record is now making news in 
New York, where the Donegan 
version of Rock Island Line has 
gone to number eight in the best- 
selling list. That means thar at least 
500,000 records have been sold. 

So now Lonnie Donegan, who 
used to play in a local band in Ire- 
land, is in the big money. I'll tell 
you why. 

Rock Island Line is a traditional 
tune with no copyrights involved. 
Lonnie rewrote both the words and 
the music, so he can claim all 
royalties. And since several other 
artists have recorded the Donegan 
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1H HER LEFT-OVER LIFE o 
° FTER poet Dylan Thomas left this life in a haze of alcohol, his ; 
HW trish widow, Caitlin, found herself penniless on Napoleon's exile i 
Ht isle, Elba. : 
i She was almost thrown out of the cheap rooming-house where Y 

she lodged . . . She starved to feed the children . . . And she sat : 


Italy when one is up against it. 


to me as 


qualities as her wayward husband . 
She has now begun Dylan’s official biography—designed to slay 


down and wrote a first book—130,000 words of what life is like in 


She called it “Left-Over Life to Kill "—meaning HER left-over 
life post Dylan. She sent it to a London publisher. He describes it 
“a remarkable piece of writing 


", with some of the same 
. It was snapped up 


{ critics who have told of his wine and women, but never balanced 
1 the Dylan story by describing genius in his sober moments. 
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version of Line, they will also be 
earning money for him. I expect he 
can make as much as £10,000 out of 
it. 

Donegan made Rock Island Line 
for Decca. But they didn’t bother to 
put him under contract. Now he is 
with Nixa, and his new song for 
them is called Stewball. 

Again it is a Donegan restyled 
traditional. Originally in Ireland it 
was called Skewbald—meaning a 
kind of pie-bald horse, 

When the emigrants carried the 
song to America it became mispro- 
nounced Stewball—and that is now 
the legendary name for a racehorse 
in American folklore. And the title 
of a new Donegan hit. 

On the other side is a tune called 
Lost John. This is another of 
Lonnie’s rewritten folk tunes, and 
unless I am mistaken this could be 
an even bigger seller that Rock 
Island Line. It could also be Nixa’s 
biggest hit record so far. 

—Cyri STAPLETON in the Daily 

Express. 


—Daily Sketch. 
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His Hobby : Work 

ALL, SANDY-HAIRED, FIFTY-EIGHT- 

years-old Sir Patrick Hennessy, 
mew chairman of the mammoth 
British Ford Motor Company (last 
year’s net profit £8,551,648) is at 
work at 8.45 a.m. every day at his 
desk at Dagenham, Essex 

Sir Patrick, who joined the firm 
as a foundry worker in his native 
Cork thirty-six years ago, has taken 
over the biggest job in the British 
car industry. But, for the past six 
years, since he was made managing 
director he has been the mainspring 
of the Ford drive. 

In the pers onnel files at Dagenham, 
besides details of executives’ careers, 
there is a space for “ Hobbies ”. The 
entry in Sir Patrick’s file reads: 
Work. 

He thinks nothing of a twelve- 
hour day, relaxes at week-ends at 
his home at Theydon Bois, Essex. 
Known as one of the most forth- 
right, outspoken leaders of the motor 
world, he dislikes talking about him- 
self, admits to one outside amuse 
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ment when he has time—watching 
rugby. 
—Evening News. 


Try Counting Them ! 
MAN WITH A UNIQUE HOBBY IS 
Mr. Edwin (“Ted”) Bullock, of 
Flesk View, Killarney. He is a re- 
tired professional photographer. 

Sixty-eight years of age, Mr. Bul- 
lock is a keen entomologist, and 
among his magnificent collection, 
which is valued at thousands of 
pounds, are millions of beetles and 
butterflies. 

Pride of place is his beetle collec- 
tion, and of the more than 4,000 
different types in these islands Mr. 
Bullock is short only of a few hun- 
dred. This deficiency is small, as in 
some cases only one or two of the 
missing specimens have been cap- 
tured. 

The search for beetles occupies 
the greater part of Mr. Bullock’s 
day. Each afternoon, wet or fine, 
winter or summer, he sets off on his 
bicycle to selected places on the lake 
shore, the woods and river banks of 
Killarney in his quest for new speci- 
mens. 

He has contributed specimens to 
almost every museum in England, 
and one of his proudest exhibits in 


the Dublin Museum is the only per- 
fect magpie’s nest in the country. 
He found it on the top of a tall tree 
in Killarney. He is also a collector of 
birds’ nests and eggs. 

—The Kerryman. 


Job of the Year 


I" WAS THE JOB OF A LIFETIME WHICH 
was advertised in Dublin last 

September. It offered continental 

travel and at least £20 a week. 

“ There’s something fishy,” people 
said when Mr. Douglas Brandt, an 
American, started to interview ambi- 
tious girls in a Dublin hotel. 

Now the Dublin girl who got the 
job is earning more than £30 a week. 

“Its a tremendous job,” said 
Celestine Kelly, twenty-five-year- 
old beauty from Raheny. “I 
have travelled all over Germany, 
France, Spain, North Africa . . . Oh, 
I can’t think where I haven’t been. 

“T earned £23 a week while I was 
training. Now I get well over £30. 
I live in the most luxurious hotels 
and I have my own car.” 

Celestine’s job is to visit American 
Forces bases in Europe to boost 
book sales for American publishers. 
The only snag: she’s not allowed to 
make dates with the G.Ls. 

—Empire News. 





H{Us2anps are all alike, except that they have faces so that 


you can tell them apart. 


“or . . . . 
YOu mustn’t hit your mother like that,” said some attractive 
zany On a television show last week. “ You must hit her 


like this.” 
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The Amazing 
Weather 

Forecasts of a 
Village Priest 


MICHAEL FARRELL 


HIS summer and, perhaps, five 

more of them should be fine 

. . . if the cosmic rays do not 
interfere. 

There has been an unprecedented 
bombardment of the by cosmic 
rays shot off from the sun and these 
are capable of causing complete 
weather upsets and making all fore- 
casters look foolish. 

The Rev. William Connick, who 
has a remarkable record of accurate 
weather predictions, made this fore- 
cast in April. 

Father Connick can show the fol- 
lowing list of successful forecasts : 

The two hard winters of 1940 
and 1941; the cold of 1946 and 
1947; dry summers in 1947 and 
1949; drought at the beginning of 
1953; the April drought of 1954; 
the only heat-wave of 1954; the cool 
wet summer that year; two absolute 
droughts in 1955; and the cold 
winter of 1955-6. 

In his book-lined study are 100 
years of weather records; his instru- 
nents are housed in his garden. 

This weather prophet is a stocky, 
genial, middle-aged priest, the Rev. 
William Connick, who comes from 
the town of Wexford, and is now in 





I HAZARD the opinion that 
the summer will be a mainly 


fine one, but more variable 
than last summer. Temperatures 
in the heat-waves will probably 
soar to the upper 80's. 

Reaction from the lengthy 7 
dry spell may give, at times, a 
marked tendency to thunder- 4 
storms and hail, and possibly an 
occasional deluge of rain from a 
downpour lasting several hours. 

As the sun becomes more dis- 
turbed, brief freakish spells 
with an appreciable drop in 
temperatures, and meteorologi- 
cal peculiarities of one kind or 
another are more likely to 
occur. 

—Father W. Connick. 
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charge of the parish of St. Birinus in 
the beautiful Oxfordshire village of 
Dorchester-on-Thames. 

“Ever since I became a priest I 
have made weather my holiday,” he 
says. “ For over thirty years I have 
worked in country parishes in Eng- 
land and have gathered up the 
weather lore of the rural people who 
know a lot about these things. 

“Adding this to more formal 
records and statistics, I get my 


Condensed from the Oxford Mail 
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“1 don’t want to be able to influence the climate,” said Father 
Connick. “ Think how unpopular I'd be if | were trying to please 


3) FATHER CONNICK’S mail amuses him; for he is embarrassed to L 
i find that some of his admirers think his predictions influence 
% the climate. I 
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the farmers, the holiday-makers and goodness knows how many 


2 other groups with conflicting interests besides.” 

rH Father Connick states there is the strange fact that a good rain- 7 
rH fall in Abyssinia, with a flooding of the Nile, is part of the incred- a 
= ible complexes of the weather in these islands. . 
si Unimportant to him are the effects of hydrogen and atom bombs, iH 
iS but what does matter to him is the mysterious fifty-two-year cycle M 
i of the weather that nobody can really understand. 


He states that during this fifty-two-year cycle the weather changes 
from that of an oceanic climate, with prevailing westerly winds, to a 
continental one, with prevailing easterly winds and extremes of 
heat and cold. 

—Wexford People. 
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results. And, of course, I am in con- 
stant touch with experts on the sub- 
ject. I study all available records, 
weather cycles, long-term averages, 
the distribution of barometric pres- 
sures and polar weather conditions. 

Grandfather was right, points out 
Father Connick, when he claimed 
that they had colder winters and 
better summers in his day. They 
did—all because of the Bruckner 
Cycle. 


This is a mysterious fifty-two-year 
switch of weather that nobody can 
really understand. During this cycle 
the normal oceanic climate of these 
islands changes to a continental one. 
Cold, easterly winds replace the pre- 
vailing westerly winds. 

Last year saw the beginning of 
the return to the type of weather 
experienced at the beginning of the 
century; hard winters and glorious 
summers. 


Bor (to rent-collector): “Mother and father are out. They 
said would you please call on Friday?” 
“Why on Friday, littl man?” 
“ Because we’re going to leave here on Thursday!” 


AFTER knowing a wonderful mother, a gentleman treats all 
women as sequels. 


NONCHALANCE : Having the ability to continue talking in an 
interesting manner while your friend is paying the bill. 
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PUTTING HIS HEAD THROUGH WINDOWS 

I ETTERS from Shaw’s father show that even as a child Bernard 
~ had a mind of his own. 

“ The young beggar is getting quite outrageous. | left him this 
morning roaring and heaving like a bull.” 

And: “Poor Bob (Bernard’s nickname) had a narrow escape on 
; rH Tuesday morning. He was sitting on the kitchen table in charge of 
Nurse, who merely, she says, stooped down to pick up something 
off the floor, when he suddenly fell back and his head went slap 
through a pane of glass and against the iron bar outside; miraculous 
to say he was not even scratched.” 

In a sense, Shaw kept on putting his head through windows all 
his life. 


ml 
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Bernard Shaw’s Boyhood 
in Dublin 


IRENE FFRENCH 
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who was born a_ hundred 

years ago—on July 26th—say 
a long farewell to his native Dublin 
when he was twenty? He did not 
revisit it until thirty years later. 

The answer is that Dublin, with 
its gracious Georgian architecture, 
its charm, gaiety and pulsating 
heart, renowned for hospitality, 
was a different city socially in the 
years of Shaw’s childhood and 
young manhood. 

“Society "—as distinct from the 
majority of the people—was under 
the influence of the occupying 
power. The result was a clash of 
social and religious values, and in 
this disturbed climate of opinion 
(which has since changed to 


W's: did George Bernard Shaw, 


tolerance and harmony among all 
religions) the developing mind of 


the young Shaw found itself faced 
with narrow avenues on all sides. 

This turned him, in his formative 
childhood years, into a rebellious 
aesthete, determined to escape at 
the first opportunity from a land 
that “fettered his freedom and be- 
grudged his genius ”. 

Brought up against a family back- 
ground of music, literature and 
domestic freedom, Shaw developed 
a youthful independence and ex- 
pression to an exceptional degree. 
He refused to fit into any social 
pattern. And “society” had no 
place for him. From as early an age 
as he could remember, according to 
his own words, he was a social out- 
cast, 

This treatment was aimed at the 
family for two reasons. First, his 
father, who had prosperous ances- 
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tors but was not himself wealthy, 
was addicted to alcohol, and let his 
family and relatives down badly— 
so much so that they were not in- 
vited anywhere. 

Secondly, Mrs. Shaw’s love of 
music brought her into contact with 
people of every class. She opened 
her doors during her “ musical 
evenings” to rich and poor alike. 
So the snubbed Shaws lived in 
“ genteel poverty ”. 

Dublin of 1856 was a compara- 
tively small city of cobbled streets, 
hansom cabs, horse-drawn traffic 
and gaslight. Tradesmen, no matter 
how wealthy, did not mix with 
“country gentlemen”, and one was 
expected to make enough money by 
dignified professional work or else 
by collecting a marriage dowry to 
live in a manner befitting one’s 
social circle. 

Shaw’s mother, née Gurly, was 
the daughter of a country gentle- 
man. Brought up by a grand-aunt in 
a spartan manner, she excelled in 
music and French, but knew 
nothing about housekeeping on a 
small income. 

She met Shaw’s father—George 
Carr Shaw—in the society circles in 
which she moved with grace and 
charm. He was, to most people, an 
apparently harmless, forty-years-old, 
squint-eyed man whom no one ever 
thought of as a possible suitor for 
the lovely Lucinda Elizabeth 
Gurly. 

She amazed and dismayed her 
friends when, in order to escape the 
discipline of her grand-aunt, she 
announced her engagement to Shaw, 
= warnings about his drinking 

its, 


To her, his pension of {60 a 
year from a Civil Service job was a 
fortune. She soon learned dif- 
ferently; and on her honeymoon she 
discovered her husband was an 
“occasional dipsomaniac”. The 
wardrobe was full of bottles. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Shaw had the 
power of finding happiness in other 
things—especially music. She had a 
mezzo-soprano voice of  extra- 
ordinary purity of tone (according 
to her son), and to cultivate it she 
took lessons from George John 
Vandaleur Lee, a_ well-known 
orchestral conductor and singing 
teacher. 

Soon Lee became a_ central 
character in the Shaw household. 
To the young George, he became 
“another father”. He enjoyed the 
confidence of Mrs. Shaw because of 
their affinity for music; it was 
certainly not an affaire de coeur. 

And he trained her lovely voice 
so well that, her son records, “ it 
was preserved perfectly until her 
death at over eighty. As well, he 
gave her much happiness in a 
cause and creed to live for.” 

When the music master came to 
live in the Shaw household as a 
paying guest, his money helped to 
keep the family together and made 
it possible for them to remain in a 
house which had a far higher rent 
than George Carr Shaw could pay. 
Having sold his pension after his 
marriage for a good price, he had 
invested the capital in a business 
venture which did not make much 
money. 

This strange home background 
provided the young boy with a 
broader outlook, a broader view of 





character, than most conventional 
homes, He records that he was for- 
tunate to have “three fathers ”— 
his natural father; Mr. Lee, who 
taught him to appreciate good 
music; and his maternal Uncle 
Walter, a ship’s surgeon, who 
stayed with them between voyages. 

Uncle Walter taught Shaw much 
that was not on his school curricu- 
lum: “ Walter had a vocabulary of 
profanity of Rabelaisian exuberance 
plus dignity and a youthfulness that 
no dissipation could exhaust.” 
While Shaw’s mother taught him 
nursery rhymes befitting a child, his 
uncle taught him a stock of unprint- 
able Limericks. 

Shaw recalls: “I was born in a 
small house (33 Synge Street), in 
an unfashionable street at the edge 
of Dublin. The house had, in the 
basement, a kitchen, a _ servant’s 
room and a pantry. On the ground 
floor, a parlour (dining-room), a 
nursery and a ‘return room’ which 
served as a dressing-room for my 
father and subsequently as a bed- 
room for me when I grew out of 
sleeping in the nursery with my two 
sisters. Upstairs was the drawing- 
room and the best bedroom, and 
that was all.” 

And there was “at least one 
‘ thorough-servant’, paid £8 a year 
and lodged in the basement”. 

In a letter to Frank Harris, Shaw 
says that he afterwards lived at 1 
Hatch Street; and after that he 
moved to lodgings at 61 Harcourt 
Street with his father in 1871. 

Torca Cottage, Dalkey, about ten 
miles south of the city, was his 
home from 1866 until 1874. 

In his Sixteen Self Sketches, 
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Shaw writes that he owed a great 
debt to famous books, great pic- 
tures and noble music for his educa- 
tion. “I should be even more 
ignorant than I am, but for my re- 
moval at the age of ten from the 
street in which I was born to Torca 
Cottage, high on Dalkey Hi!l.” 

There, he continues, “I had only 
to open my eyes to see such piciures 
as no painter could make for me. I 
could not believe that such skies 
existed anywhere else in the world 
until I read Shakespeare’s ‘ this 
majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire” and wondered where he could 
have seen it if not from ‘lorca 
Cottage.” 

He describes life at Hatch Street: 
It was “a more fashionable place. 
It had eight rooms, besides the 
spacious basement and pantry 
accommodation, as against five in 
Synge Street.” The rent was much 
higher, and when Lee left the 
household and went to London the 
Shaws had to leave Hatch Street. 

At this time Mrs. Shaw decided 
to leave her drinking husband, and 
took herself and her two daughters 
to live in London, while George 
Bernard moved with his father to 
the Harcourt Street lodgings and 
went to earn a meagre living in an 
estate office as junior clerk. 

Shaw went to school—bui not 
always eagerly. First lessons in 
Latin were given him by his clerical 
uncle-in-law, William George Car- 
roll. A governess taught him to read 
and write. His first school, what !s 
now Wesley College, was then 
known as the Wesleyan Con- 
nexional. He attended there from 
January, 1865, until January, 1868 
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= N mature years G. B. S. recalled : “ My father never laughed when = 
i he was drunk. On the occasion when he mistook the wall of the | 
M Dalkey cottage for the gate and made a concertina of his tall hat by aq 
M butting at it, the laughter came from his son and his brother-in- H 
x law.” 1 
3! Describing his own looks, he said: “My auburn hair was never M 
= really Highland-red iike my sister Agnes’s. But | was a ‘blonde H 
rH beast’ of Danish type unmistakably.” “ 
n And about the squint in his father’s eye, on which Sir William iM 
i Wilde (father of Oscar Wilde) operated : “ Sir William Wilde over- + 
I did the operation on my father's eye. He cured the natural squint, 
7 but produced a worse one in the opposite direction.” a 


® 


In 1945, centenary year of the 
school, Shaw was invited to join in 
the celebrations. In a letter to a 
member of the Board, he wrote: 

“There is absolutely nothing to 
be said for the Old Wesleyan Con- 
nexional. It was . an ordinary 
dwelling-house overcrowded with 
boarders, wath a big schoolroom at 
the end of the long yard at the rear 
which served as a playground. No 
apparatus of any kind. Primitive 
sanitation. Teaching meant asking 
questions (mostly from the Latin 
vocabulary) and reporting for can- 
ing by the head if they were not 
answered correctly. No lectures 
nor explanations of any kind. Over- 
crowded classes, leaving hardly time 
for one question per boy in each 
lesson. Co-education undreamt of. 
Dayboys and boarders reciprocally 
contemptuous. Everything that a 
school ought not to be; nothing 
that it ought. My curse on it. For- 
got it.” 

When his clerical uncle dis- 
covered that he had learnt nothing 
at Wesley, he was sent to a private 
school at Glasthule, near Dalkey. 

Then, a friend convinced music- 
master Lee that the boy should be 
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sent to the Central Model Boys’ 
School in Marlborough Street; it 
was undenominational and classless 
in theory, but predominantly 
Catholic. Consequently, Shaw was 
regarded as an outcast by his 
friends when he joined his new 
schoolmates. 

He stuck it for eight months— 
from February till September—but 
was (at his own request) restored 
to genteel Protestantism at a day- 
school of the Incorporated Socicty 
for Promoting Protestant Schools 
in Ireland in Aungier Street. 

He left this “school prison” 
at the age of fifteen to earn his 
living, full of hate and horror of 
the cruelty of society and of dis- 
gust for religious intolerance, and 
a distrust of people (partly be- 
cause of his father’s drinking) 
which, he says, influenced his whole 
life. 

He entered an estate office in 
Molesworth Street as junior clerk 
at £18 a year. His duties included 
filing incoming letters, Of the out- 
going mail, he took impressions in a 
copying press before posting. The 
only account he kept was that of 
postage stamps. “1 was errand boy 
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to the extent of taking deeds to the 
Customs House for stamping. My 
lunch was a penny roll.” 

Unfortunately for Shaw, he made 
quite a success of office life. At the 
end of a year, the post of chief 
cashier became vacant. Pending the 
appointment of someone more suit- 
able, Shaw was put in charge and 
his salary of £24 was doubled. 

He made such a success of the 
job that he was left there—much to 
his disgust. He had no wish to con- 
form to the conventional ideas of 
his employers, who thought he 
should pot expound his political 
and social ideas to his colleagues. 

Having had several warnings 
about this, he abruptly decided, in 
1876, to join his mother in London, 
leaving his father to live his own 
irresponsible life. 

“I left Ireland,” he recalls, “ and 
escaped from clerking when I was 
twenty. More than thirty years 
passed before I again set foot in my 
native town. A fancy took me to 
walk past the old office without 
being obliged to go into it. It hap- 


The Living Statue 


pened that I had in my pocket a 
document which I had to attest be- 
fore a Commissioner of Oaths. And 
as I passed the old door, I saw that 
there was on the first floor the office 
of such a commissioner. 

“So I went in and mounted to 
the first floor. There I was received 
with distinguished consideration b, 
the commissioner’s clerk: a frock- 
coated gentleman. He regretted that 
his principal was out at the moment. 
We then had a friendly chat, in the 
course of which I said: ‘ Thirty 
years ago I was a clerk in the 
Estates Office downstairs.’ 

“Instantly his manner changed. 
With undisguised contempt and in- 
credulity he said, ‘I don’t remem- 
ber you.’ 

“T gasped. This man had been 
coming to the office every day dur- 
ing the thirty years in which I had 
wandered over the globe and 
changed from a nobody on an office 
stool to a celebrity with half 4 dozen 
reputations. And he seemed the 
happier man. Certainly he left me 
nowhere in point of self-esteem!” 


SOMEBODY informed the composer, Rossini, that his native 
town was raising 20,000 lire with the aim of erecting a 
statue of him—this while he was still alive. 
“Give me the 20,000 lire,” said Rossini, “ and Ill stand on 


the pedestal myself.” 


EXPERIMENTS at the Paris Institute of Experimental Research 

have classified these noises as affecting the nerves most: 
pneumatic drills (after 4 minutes); scratching on the E string 
of a violin (44 minutes); dripping of a water tap in a dark 
room (4} minutes); deepest tone of bass bassoon (54 minutes), 


and motor-bike exhaust (5§} minutes). 








“Turn him on a sixpence you would, sir” 


South to Seek a 
’Chaser 


IVOR HERBERT 


nN the background the Dublin 

Mountains—hills, in truth, but of 

the strange Irish blue-green, be- 
neath a taut, grey blowing Irish sky. 
Outside the wall the honking green 
buses of Dublin. Around us the 
trim, spruce lines of nearly 300 
boxes, the white-railed parade rings, 
the covered selling ring, and a line 
of bloodstock slowly revolving, 
slowly passing through. 

Lot numbers are hitched on to 
boards and are changed, loud- 
speakers bray out the admonitions 
of the auctioneer, horses neigh and 
whinny, their lads soothe and curse. 
The bars are full of tweeds and caps 
and catalogues. 

“ You'll excuse me, sir, a moment 
. . . I happened to see you biddin’ 
for the Goldwell gelding, and you 
disappointed of him. A pity, I 
thought, for "twas a fine young 
horse. Have you done anything of a 
deal with the gentleman with the 
Guinness? 

“ Ah, so you haven’t. Would you 
be going down to the south to seek 
out a *chaser? 

“So there it is! And the road 
you'll take to Tipperary will lead 
you directly past me old father’s 
place and he with four fine likely 


*chasers, too good the lot of them 
to be offered at the sales. Well 
grown they are and well done since 
they were foaled on the best of 
everything, bless you, and nothin’ 
too 

- Well, "tis strange, sir, but the 
names of their exact breeding this 
moment escapes me. But it’s well 
bred they all are without a word of 
a lie and one of them by a grand 
horse with no end of winners across 
the water and he standing out in 
the bog with little — oppor- 
tunity, the Lord knows 


—_G— 


The Tipperary farm where we 
will see these wondrous horses lies 
to the right at the fourth gate after 
the third “cross” outside Bally- 


rummy. 

“ Good day to you, sir, and here 
is me father . . . You found the 
road then. ’Tis a fine soft day ” (rain 
falls steadily) “but you'll take a 
drop.” 

The farm is late Georgian and a 
white block, well sited from the 
front, yet behind huddled over by 


Condensed from the London Evening News 
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a rabble of rough buildings. At 
Godalming or Saffron Walden, or 
any other rich commuter’s London 
ride away, the house would cost ten 
“ grand ” and have oil central heat- 
ing and hideous cocktail bars and a 
sense of belonging to no one much 
for long. 

None of these here. The drawing- 
room is large and dark, smells 
slightly of disuse, is heavily and 
brownly furnished and carries on 
its fading walls pictures of horses of 
long ago. 

Many of these are famous, for as 
there are few men in Ireland who 
do not love a horse and wish to sell 
you one, so there are few farms in 
Ireland which have not at some 
time sent a great horse to England 
and, at the back of their green 
beyond, heard the tumult of victory 
roll up over Cheltenham and 
Aintree. 

“So here he is now, sir. A fine 
horse. Think nothing of that smail 
lump ” (it is as big as a turnip, raw 
as a steak) “ behind his hock there. 
Banged himself only last week in 
the box, the silly creature. 


“ Ah, so he is big. So he is. But 
handy, too. Turn him on a sixpence 
you would, as you'll see for your- 
self, for you’ll put a leg acfoss him, 
of course. 

“Later? Ach then, Paddy, roust 
you the big fellah out. . . . That old 
bridle will do well enough . . . mind 
the string now where the bit’s tied 
on... the old sack there—place it 
beneath the saddle . . . have you no 
irons then? Devil take it. Where 
are the irons?” 

The monstrous horse, hairy, mud- 
covered, wild-eyed, hung about with 
the derelict equipment of a 
mediaeval army, leaps out of the 
evil, dungy byre in four great snort- 
ing bounds. Paddy, glued to it like 
a limpet on a rhino, cries wildly. 

He slaps its heaving quarters. It 
plunges. It collides with a rusty 
barrow. It tumbles a clattering milk- 
can. Pigs run squealing. Three 
great bounds and the brute is 
through the gate and away snorting 
over the squelching grass. 

“Twas round here we trained 
him for his win in the bumpers race 
at Knockalongdown. Worked on his 
own he did, for the truth of it is 
we'd nothing at all here could live 
with him one moment. A powerful 
horse.” 
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One thinks (as one is doubtless 
meant to) that if this great beast 
could win a two-mile flat race on a 
sharp little track after being trained 
alone in one field, why then— 
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properly trained in England... . 

“So you'll try him, sir. Paddy! 
Here this instant! The Englishman 
will ride him. Steady with his head, 
sir. One thing only and that is he is 
often odd about the mouth and, a 
funny thing, he will not have his 
girths touched. 

We are off. Behind us fly the 
Irish imprecations: “Ach! Steady 
wid you now, you divil” . . . The 
saddle is stiff and cold, the horse 
quivering and steaming. The string- 
tied bridle clanks. He has a fine 
front on him, a great neck stretch- 
ing away, long powerful shoulders 
ae his quarters behind drive 
strongly forward. His feet strike 
into the wet green turf smoothly, 
and rhythmically. He carries his 
head low and gallops as if he’d 
stay all day. He may not turn 
on a sixpence, but he will answer. 
Let him quicken here a little along 
by the bank. Steady by the stone 
barn, under the elms, back through 
the gap in the crumbling wall. . . 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


My face glows and stings, my suit 
steams and squelches, but I had for- 
gotten the rain. 

“Will he jump? you ask, sir! 
Was there ever a Tartan horse 
would not, I ask you! Send him 
along over those hurdles. Send him 
well on.” 

Shrieks from behind: “ Aaaa- 
rh! Go on wid you, ye brute! 
Gie’ him a cosh now. Stick your 
heels into him! Drive him, sir! 
Drive him! Now! Aaaarrrh! Sit 
tight now! Sit tight! Ach! Well 
done, sir, How he’s leppin’!” 

It is irresistible. The excitement, 
the discovery, the charm of it all. 
Love horses, love a wild green 
country, love the aching sadness of 
great days never forgotten but gone 
for ever, and there is no place like 
Ireland. 

Aloft above the brilliant necklace 
lights of London in darkness, you 
are more than flying-time away from 
those green, wet fields of Tipperary 
and the horse you will buy. 


AMbiTIon: What will get you to the top if the boss has no 


daughter. 
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NATION-WIDE poll in the U.S.A. showed that most women 
think men lead happier and more interesting lives. 

Women are more subject to depression and discontent than 
men are, and tend to be more easily irritated and upset by 
the commonplace annoyances of everyday life. 

Women have a narrower range of interests, and tend to 
lack man’s capacity for whole-hearted enjoyment. They also 
tend to be more distrustful of each other than men are, and 
thus they cannot feel the same sense of good fellowship en- 


joyed by men. 





—JouN E. GIBSON. 


ANY car will last your lifetime if you’re careless enough. 


—Quote. 
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How to 
Live a 


Long Life 


The less you eat 
the longer you live! 


DONALD SMITHSON 


BRAZILIAN professor believes 
Aan living to the age of 120 is 
possible by “ planned living” 
with an exact—mostly raw vege- 
tarian—diet and plenty of exercise. 
He recommends that food should 
be chewed “at least thirty-two 
times ”, and that drinks should be 
confined to water, lemon juice in 
water or sugar-cane juice. 

Would-be centenarians following 
this regimen should have plenty of 
sunshine and fresh air, wear light 
clothing, do gymnastics—and take 
alternate hot and cold showers. 

“Do your work happily,” he ad- 
vises. The International Congress of 
Longevity puts happiness right in 
the forefront. They say that people 
with a happy family life stand to 
beat the bachelor every time in the 
longevity stakes. They stress the 
value of work. 

Their experts say: “As long as 
you possess an interest in the future 
you have something to live for; once 
that interest dies, so does the urge 
to live.” 

Echoing medical opinion, they 
say: “ Do not worry.” 


The late Lord Horder said: “ It’s 
how happily and healthily you live 
that counts.” He took a poor view 
of the long-life chances of the 
worriers. 

“One would hardly credit the 
number of people who visit me or 
other doctors, not to get expert ad- 
vice about themselves, but to tell us 
what their symptoms are and what 
is wrong with them. They are cer- 
tainly not the people who will 
achieve longevity. They will worry 
themselves into a premature grave.” 

American experiments have shown 
that some hormones—gland extracts 
—can arrest the ageing process by 
improving circulation, stimulating 
brains that have grown sluggish and, 
in some cases, even restoring the 
colour of the hair. 

Experts believe that a prime cause 
of physical ageing is the piling up 
of poisons in the body. The poisons 
may be derived from food. They are 
neutralised by bodily mechanism in 
youth, but in later years they in- 
creasingly attack the  system’s 
weakened defences, lowering the 
body’s resistance to disease. 

The gerontologists are searching 
for a remedy. One line of attack 
may be a new system of diet free 
from the foods found to be particu- 
larly dangerous for the over-fifties. 
It seems likely to be a diet from 
which fat is excluded. 

According to a Belgian professor : 
“The main cause of food intoxica- 
tion lies in fat. Civilised man may 
one day develop an automatic way 
of keeping his weight down to a 
healthy level, as the animals do. 
Until then, voluntary control in the 
form of dieting is the only answer.” 


Condensed from Belfast News-Letter 
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Seventy-seven-years-old Dr. Vladi- 
mir Korenchevsky, of London, 
says: “ The more we eat, the more 
poisons we set free in our systems. 
So the obvious precaution, until we 
know more, is to eat less.” 

In the Soviet Union, where there 
are said to be 40,000 people aged 
ninety and over—the Ukraine claims 
2,700 centenarians—gerontologists 
contend that they have found a 
“ blood-detergent ” in experiments 
on the membranes of the red cor- 
puscles of the blood. 

Under the influence of a 1 per 
cent. solution of soda the mem- 
branes became younger. Regular 
soda baths were also found to 
stimulate the bodily metabolism. 

What have the world’s longest- 
livers to say about living to 100 and 
over? Simple food was the recipe 
of Old Parr, who died in 1635 aged 
152. Green cheese and onion was 
his favourite diet. 

There is a parallel with Britain’s 
“ positively oldest” man, Henry 
Jenkins, of North Riding, who died 
in 1670 at the reputed age of 169. 
His daily diet was bread and cheese, 
cold meat and raw onions. He 
attributed his old age to regular 
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habits, to the onion diet (which, he 
said, promoted sleep and kept the 
body warm!) and to nettle soup. 

King Charles II asked him for 
other reasons for his longevity. 
“ Sir,” Jenkins said, “ I always keep 
a cool head and a warm foot, and 
never was fond of women nor wine.” 

The “ never - touch - tobacco-or- 
alcohol ” class of centenarians had 
a champion in Turk Zaro Agha, the 
oldest man of our time, who died in 
1934 reputed variously to be aged 
157 and 164, and who went into a 
decline when radiologists declared 
that he could not be more than 120! 

He neither drank alcohol nor 
smoked, and was to a great extent 
a vegetarian, with a preference for 
sweet dishes. He first tasted meat 
at the age of 100! Many marriages 
did not shorten his life; he was said 
to have been married twelve times 
and remembered at least thirty-six 
children. 

The “ Moslem Methuselah ” had 
only one rival: Li-Ching-Yien, re- 
ported in 1931 to be living at the 
ripe old age of 252 at the town of 
Kaihsien, in Szechwan. Li-Ching- 
Yien, it was said, survived twenty- 
three marriages—on a diet of herbs. 
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HE may have a greasy hat and his trousers may be shiny, 

but if his children have their noses flattened against the 
window-panes a half-hour before he is due home for supper, 
you can trust him with anything you have. 


—The Advocate. 


AWYER, defending an attractive blonde: “Gentlemen of the 

jury, shall this charming young woman be cast into a 
loathsome prison cell, or shall she return to her lovely home 
at 15 Sunshine Park, telephone 8765432 ... ?” 
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A Christian, Eh? 


‘THEOPHILUS SWIFT WAS CELE- 

brated for scholarship, eccen- 
tricity, pungency as a pamphleteer, 
and passionate attachment to the 
Crown. 

He became defendant in one of 
the most curious prosecutions for 
libel ever instituted. One of the 
Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
had dubbed Swift’s son—a student 
there—“a blockhead, to stab both 
the fame and fortune of an ingenu- 
ous but modest youth”; while 
another had disparaged his pro- 
ficiency in Latin verse by saying 
publicly “that Latin verse was 
nothing but a knack ”. 

Theophilus removed his son from 
Dublin to Oxford and issued a 
pamphlet entitled Anwnadversions 
on the Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in which, amongst other 
things, he denounced the Fellows 
for marrying against an express 
statute of the University. He was 
prosecuted for criminal libel, con- 


victed, and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. 
A Dr. Burrowes, subsequently 


Dean of Cork. against whom Swift 
in his pamphlet had been particu- 
larly caustic, published a defence of 
the Fellows, in which he in his 
turn cast aspersions on Swift. For 
this Burrowes was prosecuted, con- 
victed, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. 


He was then placed in the same 
cell in the Dublin Newgate as 
Theophiius Swift, and in this very 
extraordinary situation the two 
enemies established a warm friend- 
ship. 

These trials, which took place in 
1794, created a sensation. Sir Jonah 
Barrington, who was one of the 
counsel for Swift, has placed on 
record a capital score made off him 
while he was cross-examining one 
of the college witnesses, 

“TI examined,” he writes, “the 
most learned man in the whole 
University, Dr. Barrett, a little, 
greasy-looking, round-faced Vice- 
Provost. He knew nothing on earth 
save books and guineas, never went 
out of the college, held but little 
intercourse with men. I worked at 
him unsuccessfully for more than an 
hour. Not one decisive sentence 
could I get him to pronounce. 

“ At length he grew tired of me, 
and I thought to conciliate him by 
telling him that his father had 
christened me. 

“* Indeed?” he exclaimed. ‘I did 
not know that you were a Chris- 
tian.’ ” 

—J. G. Swirt MAcNEILL, What 

I Have Seen and Heard. 


Babe in the Wood 

ON ONE occasion TIM HEALy, 
K.C., was defending an action 

for the pollution of a stream. His 
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client’s case was that the stream was 
absolutely pure and undefiled. In 
his speech Tim suddenly startled 
the court by saying: “ They say the 
water is polluted. My | nak look at 
it. There is a sample.” 

He drew a bottle from his pocket, 
uncorked it, and drank it adding, 
with great solemnity, “The first 
drink of water I have had for many 
a year.” 

In another case Tim was appear- 
ing for the defendant against whom 
a landowner sought an injunction 
for cutting down and carrying away 
his timber. A young forester gave 
evidence for the i 

“ How old are you?” asked Tim. 

“ Twenty-two,” said the forester. 

“ And how long have you been a 
forester?” 

“Two years,” said the witness. 

Tim sat down, remarking to the 
judge, “‘ A regular babe in the wood, 
my lord.” 

The Munster Circuit, of which 
Tim Healy was a member, was cele- 
brated for the wit of its members. 
The most nimble-witted of them all 
was Richard Adams, K.C. 

When Adams became County 
Court Judge of Limerick his court 
became a popular resort. The 
cinemas and publichouses were 
deserted. 

On one cccasion, when Healy was 
arguing a case, Judge Adams said: 
“The Court will adjourn for 
luncheon.” As the judge rose he was 
observed to search his pockets for 
money, and to exhibit disappoint- 
ment at finding none. 

Then he addressed Healy: “ Mr. 
Healy, could you be so kind as to 
lend the Court a bob?” 


—7hh ooo ooo 
TIARA BOOM-DE-AY! 


COUNTY DOWN farmer 
was summoned for not hav- 
ing his mame printed on the 
shaft of his cart. He said he 
didn’t know it was the law. He 
was a loyal man, and wouldn't 
break the law on any account. 
The magistrate read him the 
section the Act which re- 
quires the name and address of 
the owner to be printed on the 
shaft “in Roman letters one 


" said he. 
“ Ah'll print no Roman letters ! 
To hell with the Pope!” 
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nal whom the judge had sentenced 
more than once to terms of hard 
labour. The delinquent was driving 
an ass’s cart with poultry and eggs 


“God bless you, my lord,” said 
the old lag. 

“The same to you,” said the 
judge—“ and I hope you're not 
going to throw any of those eggs at 
me.” 

“God forbid,” said the poultry- 
man. “ Sure there’s not a hen in 
Limerick that could lay an eee fit to 
be thrown at your lordship.” 

—Sirx Dunbar PLUNKET BARTON, 


Timothy Healy. 


Orange and Green 

AT A TIME WHEN Mr. T. W. 
Russell, who had been converted 

from Unionism to Home Rule, was 

contesting a division of Tyrone, the 
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animosity of the Unionists against 
Russell was intense. 

I was out shooting on the day of 
the declaration of the poll with an 
old keeper who suddenly stopped 
and listened intently. He then said 
solemnly, “ Russell’s out.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“I hear the voice of the drum of 
the Purple Heroes of Tullybin; I 
know her voice well.” 

On listening further he became 
greatly excited and cried, “ Hell’s 
blazes. Russell’s in— it’s the voice 
of the Ballybun Ancient Order of 
Hibernians—God help us!” 

—Sir Joun Ross, Pilgrim Scrip. 


The Absent Mind 

SHERIDAN KNOWLES, THE DRAMA- 
tist, was one of the most absent- 

minded men I ever knew. 

He was walking down Regent 
Street with a friend when a gentle- 
man stopped him and said:— 

“You're a pretty fellow.” 

“Why? What have I done?” 
said Knowles. 

“Only kept us waiting dinner on 
Wednesday from half-past seven till 
eight, and never came.” 

“Good heavens!” said Knowles. 
“TI forgot all about it. Ah, my dear 
fellow, can you ever forgive me?” 

“T will,” said the other, “ on one 
condition—that you dine with me 
at half-past seven next Wednesday.” 

“Thank you, my dear friend; I 
shall be delighted.” 
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“Don’t forget—half-past seven, 
Wednesday. Good-bye.” 

Knowles, in much excitement, 
turned to his friend and said, “ Isn’t 
this absence of mind a dreadful 
calamity! Just think of my having 
kept that dear fellow and his family 
waiting for me in that way! By-the- 
by, do you know who he was?” 

“No,” said his friend. 

“By Jove—no more do I!” said 
Knowles, and ran after the man as 
fast as he could go. But Knowles 
could neither see nor catch him. 

At one time he went on the stage, 
and used to act in his own plays— 
Virginius, William Tell, and The 
Hunchback. One night, when he was 
to act The Hunchback in Dublin, I 
went into his dressing-room at the 
Theatre Royal, and found him 
agitated. 

“Look at me, William—look at 
me,” said he, stretching out his 
right leg, on which was a red stock- 
ing—the other leg was bare. 

“ What is the matter?” I said. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ isn’t an actor’s 
a fearful life? The other stocking is 
lost. The overture has begun. I must 
put on black stockings, and in five 
minutes go on the stage to disgrace 
myself. The part was never acted in 
black stockings. Oh! like a dear 
fellow, pull off this red one.” 

This I did, and under it was the 
lost one. He had put the two on one 
leg! 

—Le Fanu, Irish Life (1893). 


Prvomat: A fellow who can tell you to go to blazes so 
tactfully that you look forward to the trip. 


NEVER have so many people lived so well so far behind before. 
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4 H By The Way, Where Am I? H | 
a i 1 
4 [7 was eighteen years ago, this July, that Douglas (“ Wrong- ¢ 
. a Way ”) Corrigan gave to a depressed world a much-needed i 
f i boost by flying to Dublin. 5 
- 8 He had flown his unlicensed Curtiss Robin non-stop from 1 
.¢ { Floyd Bennett Field, New York, in twenty-eight hours, thirteen i : 
ft: : minutes, a distance of 3,150 miles. He told the President of 1 
Fi q Ireland that he had set his compass for California and then + 
4 {  “dhrifted” to Dublin. a | 
ae i How refreshing it was in that summer of 1938 when, as r 
e | mysteriously as he had flown into Washington the week ¥ 
i i before and announced that he had completed a non-stop flight i : | 
& from the West Coast in a nine-year-old, 900-dollar airplane, is i 
o} i he took off “for California” from Floyd Bennett Field, at i i? 
? 4-17 E.S.T. on the morning of July 17, and landed at Baldonnel + t 
; Field, County Dublin. To the spectators who greeted him he 1 Be 
: inquired: “ By the way, where am 1?” 4 of 
Looking back into our file we find the following comment: Le 
. “Douglas Corrigan had been requesting the Government’s ti | ac 
permission to fly his plane to Ireland. He had been duly noti- 1 t de 
: fied by the authorities that it would be impossible for him to . *% s 
get off the ground with his crate when carrying the amount { - 
+} of gasoline required to get him to Ireland. i th: 
if “And lo, and behold, there he was—already in Ireland. i wt 
1, “It was decided that some fitting punishment must be meted H : 
i out to him. Officials in Washington cancelled his licence, effec- t be 
tive from the minute the ship carrying his airplane back to i 
i the United States left Dublin, until the ship reached New 1 wi 
ej York. 3) ha 
“So this made everything harmonious. Corrigan persisted i dif 
Pe in asserting that the reason he got to Ireland, instead of Cali- x | 
{ fornia, was that somethin’ wint wrong with his compass. 4 } ye 
4 Everybody laughed and had a good time. 1 Pa 
, i “ The staid Department of Commerce, through its Bureau of i | . 
i Air Commerce, made everybody laugh once again by its highly i | ~ 
humorous, and unanimously popular, edict. +H 4 : 
“Denis Mulligan, Director of Air Commerce, added to the i J cot 
fun by remarking, blandly, on the day Douglas landed in rf f 
Dublin—‘ It’s a great day for the Irish ’.” H R = 
Douglas and his wife operate an orange grove in Orange, ist - 
3 California. HY = 
r —U.S. Air Services. ; 8 @ 
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A portrait of Samuel Beckett, 


author of the puzzling “ Waiting for Godot” 


Moody Man of Letters 


“‘ My people seem to be falling to bits”’’ 


ISRAEL SHENKER 


IS parents were Irish, his 
birth-place was Dublin. The 
year: 1906. 

Just fifty years later, Samuel 
Beckett, a gloomy, despairing man 
of letters, has a play on Broadway. 
The critics, the audiences, even the 
actors in Waiting for Godot won- 
der what Beckett is saying. There 
is pretty general agreement that he 
is no charlatan, but hardly more 
than enlightened puzzlement about 
his message. 

Beckett is in no mood to offer 
explanations. He insists he has never 
been interviewed, and refers those 
who want his views to the works he 
has published. 

Seeing Beckett is hardly less 
difficult than seeing Godot, who 
never shows up in the play, though 
everybody waits for him. Beckett’s 
Paris address is a well-kept secret, 
and no more than a dozen people 
know the location of his country 
cottage. 

The playwright is a gaunt, im- 
posing figure who looks like a fiery 
apostle. But he does not care what 
he looks like, and if his clothes look 
slept in (which they do) he does not 
appear to notice. 


His Paris apartment is on the 
eighth floor of a middle-class apart- 
ment house—not really shabbier 
than the Paris average. A number 
of canvases hang on the walls. 

His country cottage was pur- 
chased with royalties from Godot. 
The garden plot was covered with 
stones, and Beckett toiled long 
hours to clear the site and coax a 
lawn from the earth. He has planted 
trees, and still works like a particu- 
larly ambitious, grubby gardener. 

A friend notes: “He has the 
vocation of degradation—to keep 
himself from thinking, like a char- 
acter in his own books.” 

Beckett speaks precisely like his 
characters—with pained hesitation, 
but also with brilliance, afraid to 
commit himself to words, aware 
that talk is just another way to stir 
dust. If he would relax his rule on 
interviews, this is what he would 
say (he has said it all, in precisely 
this phrasing): 

“T came to Paris for the first 
time as a student at Trinity in 
1926. I came back here in 1928 as 
an exchange lecturer at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure. 

“I was appointed the assistant to 


Condensed from the New York Times 
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the Professor of French in Dublin 
for a period of three years. I re- 
signed after four terms. I didn’t 
like teaching. I couldn’t settle down 
to the work. Then I left Ireland. 

“1 was in Germany, in London, 
I was back in Dublin. I was batter- 
ing round the place. That’s a very 
confused period in my own mind. 

“ff had an elder brother, a 
quantity surveyor—like my father. 
My brother had taken over my 
father’s business when my father 
died. 

“T didn’t like living in Ireland. 
You know the kind of thing— 
theocracy, censorship of books, that 
kind of thing. I preferred to live 
abroad. In 1936, I came back to 
Paris and lived in an hotel for a 
time and then decided to settle 
down and make my life here. 

“While my mother was alive, I 
went to her for a month every year. 
My mother died in 1950. 

“I was never [James] Joyce’s 
secretary, but, like all his friends, I 
helped him. He was greatly handi- 
capped because of his eyes. I did 
odd jobs for him, marking passages 
for him or reading to him. But I 
never wrote any of his letters. 

“TI was in Ireland when the war 
broke out in 1939 and I imme- 
diately returned to France. I pre- 
ferred France in war to Ireland in 
peace. I just made it in time. I was 
here up to 1942 and then I had to 
leave, so I went to the Vaucluse— 
because of the Germans. 

“During the war I wrote my 
last book in English—which was 
Watt. After the war I went back to 
Ireland in 1945 and came back with 
the Irish Red Cross as interpreter 





White-clave and druc traffickine  .. 


and storekeeper. But I didn’t stay 
long with the Irish Red Cross. 

“In spite of having to clear out 
in 1942 I was able to keep my flat. 
I returned to it and began writing 
again—in French. Just felt like it. 
It was a different experience from 
writing in English. It was more ex- 
citing for me—writing in French. 

“ ] wrote all my work very fast— 
between 1946 and 1950. Since then 
I haven’t written anything. Or at 
least nothing that. has seemed to 
me valid. The French work brought 
me to the point where I felt I was 
saying the same thing over and over 
again. 

“For some authors, writing gets 
easier the more they write. For me 
it gets more and more difficult. For 
me the area of possibilities gets 
smaller and smaller. 

“T’ve only read Kafka in German 
—serious reading—except for a few 
things in French and English—only 
The Castle in German. I must say 
it was difficult to get to the end. 
The Kafka hero has a coherence of 
purpose. -He’s lost but he’s not 
spiritually precarious, he’s not fall- 
ing to bits. My people seem to be 
falling to bits. 

“ Another difference. You notice 
how Kafka’s form is classic, it 
goes on like a steamroller—almost 
serene. It seems to be threatened 
the whole time—but the consterna- 
tion is in the form. In my work, 
there is consternation behind the 
form, not in the form. 

“ At the end of my work there’s 
nothing but dust—the nameable. 
In the last book—L’Innommable— 
there’s complete disintegration. No 
‘I’, no ‘have’, no ‘being’. No 
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nominative, no accusative, no verb. 
There’s no way to go on. 

“The very last thing I wrote— 
Textes pour Rien—was an attempt 
to get out of the attitude of dis- 
integration, but it failed. 

“With Joyce the difference is 
that Joyce was a superb manipu- 
lator of material—perhaps the 
greatest. He was making words do 
the absolute maximum of work. 
There isn’t a syllable that’s super- 
fluous. The kind of work I do is one 
in which ['m not master of my 
material. The more Joyce knew the 
more he could. He’s tending to- 
wards ommiscience and omnipo- 
tence as an artist. I’m working with 
impotence, ignorance. 

“T don’t think impotence has been 
exploited in the past. There seems 
to be a kind of aesthetic axiom 
that expression is an achievement— 
must be an achievement. My little 
exploration is that whole zone of 
being that has always been set aside 
by artists as something unusable— 
as something by definition incom- 
patible with art. 

“T think anyone nowadays who 
pays the slightest attention to his 
own experience finds it the experi- 
ence of a non-knower, a non-can-er 
{somebody who cannot]. The other 
type of artist—the Apollonian—is 
absolutely foreign to me.” 
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Once Beckett was asked if his 
system was the absence of system. 
He replied: “I am not interested 
in any system. I can’t see any trace 
of any system anywhere.” 

Was Beckett uninterested in 
economics; did he never treat prob- 
lems such as how his characters 
earned their livings? “ My charac- 
ters have nothing,” he said, and let 
the matter drop. 

Why, Beckett was asked, did he 
choose to write a play after writing 
novels? ; 

“ I didn’t choose to write a play,” 
he replied. “It just happened like 
that.” 

Critics have said that Godot’s 
structure and message left the 
author free to lay down his pen at 
any moment. Beckett disagrees: 
“One act would have been too 
little and three acts would have 
been too much.” 

Like a hunted animal, Beckett 
paced the floor in his Paris apart- 
ment. “ L’Innommable,” he com- 
plained, “ landed me in a situation 
that I can’t extricate myself from.” 

What to do, then, when you find 
nothing to say? Just what others 
do—go right on trying? 

Beckett answered: “There are 
others, like Nicolas de Stael, who 
threw themselves out of a window 
—after years of struggling.” 


fe 


“T COULD sit here for ever, gazing into your beautiful eyes 
and listening to the wash of the ocean.” 
“That reminds me, darling. We haven’t paid our laundry 


bill yet.” 


“ WHEN will I be old enough to do as I please, dad?” 
“Nobody ever lives that long, son.” 
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White-slave and drug trafficking . . 
marketing . . 


. arms smuggling . . . black 
. street thugs 


Tangier for Trouble! 


REX MacGALL 


ANGIER is a fantastic city in a 

fantastic setting, and usually 

when I start to talk about it 
people start grinning knowingly, to 
make it clear that they wouldn’t be 
taken in by such tall stories. For the 
stories of Tangier are head and 
shoulders above tales of the Arabian 
Nights. And the truth about 
Tangier makes sensational fiction 
seem unexciting indeed. 

The first time I visited Tangier 
was in 1946. 

Fortunately I noticed that I was 
being followed one night and, when 
I saw. a suspicious-looking grou 
forming on an otherwise , Bw 
narrow street, I guessed that it was 
a trap. So I turned back the way I 
had come with a knife clearly vis- 
ible in my hand. 

Apparently the man who had 
been following me didn’t like the 
glint of it in the moonlight, and he 
took refuge in the deep shadow of 
a doorway. As soon as I was clear 
of him, I ran until I got to my 

sion. 

A few days later, when chatting 
with a Belgian police official in 
Tangier, I mentioned the incident. 
He shrugged his shoulders and told 
me of an incident a few days pre- 
viously when a man had been 
murdered for the sake of 500 
francs (about ten shillings). 





In 1946, things were particularly 
fluid, in more senses than one, in 
Tangier. As well as the inevitable 
scum, there were refugees from the 
foreign legions, collaborationists 
from all over Europe, and 
“‘ wanted” Nazi officials. The 
white-slave traffickers were busy 
patching the business which had 
nearly been ruined by League of 
Nations action followed by World 
War II. 

Drug traffickers were also hard at 
work. A few new rackets were being 
operated—arms smuggling to Israel 
and elsewhere, and, of course, all 
kinds of black marketing, including 
the cigarette boats. 

On that first visit I was looking 
for a job, and I was lucky enough 
to meet a fellow-Irishman who was 
doing very nicely as a sailor aboard 
the converted torpedo-boats that 
were used by the cigarette smugglers 
in the Mediterranean area. 

There was plenty of free time 
between trips, he told me, and the 
pay was good, Also, if the trip was 
a success, you got a bonus. He 
would fix me up, he promised, if I 
was interested. 

These boats ran goods in short 
supply, mostly silk stockings, soap, 
cosmetics and, of course, American 
cigarettes, to Spain, Portugal, 
France, Italy, Greece and other 
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TANGIER FOR TROUBLE! 


places. Highly efficient, they were 
rarely caught. The only real hazard 
was that you might be hi-jacked on 
the high seas by a rival outfit. 

I was single and the proposition 
tempted me. But, for various 
reasons, I did not accept it. 

My second visit to the Interna- 
tional’ Zone of the Cherifien 
Empire was in August, 1947. I had 
spent a few days honeymooning in 
Cadiz, and came to Tangier to work 
for RCA. (Radio Communications) 
Inc. 

Around that time the American 
magazine Fortune did a_ special 
survey on Tangier, naming it one of 
the richest cities in the world. Just 
how much gold was stored in Tan- 
gier banks I have no idea, but it 
was a huge sum. 

There are no restrictions on the 
buying or selling of gold—or any- 
thing else, for that matter—in this 
fabulous city, Most cuirencies are 
accepted and quoted by the money- 
changers in the streets as well as 
the banks, though the Moroccon 
franc, the Spanish peseta, the 
American dollar and sterling are the 
most frequently used currencies in 
the shops or in business. 

At first it was puzzling to have 
one’s change a mixture of francs and 
pesetas. And I could never grasp the 
economics behind the difference in 
exchange value between cheques and 
note money (one always got a few 
pesetas extra on the cheque). 

Building was going ahead at 
tremendous speed. Behind a lot of 
this activity were European black- 
marketeers who had invested their 

rofits in building speculation. 


ousing was at a premium, thanks 
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to the greatly increased postwar 
population. 

Those boyos were just a little too 
smart, though. For they put up just 
a few too many miniature sky- 
scrapers and were soon touting for 
tenants. In 1947 it was a different 
story. Before you moved into a flat 
you had to pay something like {200 
or £300 key-money. 

Soon after our arrival in Tangier 
I ran into trouble with the police. 
According to the Treaty of Alge- 
ciras, I was told politely, but firmly, 
only the signatory powers weie 
entitled to have their nationals in 
Tangier. Others had to pay a huge 
deposit, and it was often difficult to 
have this deposit refunded. 

The police, of course, knew of 
many far less savoury characters 
who should have been run out of 
Tangier long before. They didn’t 
disturb them. I had interested 
myself in Moroccan politics and 
had sided with the nationalists and, 
therefore, was a bad security risk. 

It was to one of the nationalists 
I went for aid and advice: Maitre 
Chedief, a highly intelligent lawyer. 
He soon solved my problem. 

At the time of the signing of the 
Treaty of Algeciras, he explained to 
the police, Ireland was governed by 
Britain. Although Ireland is now in- 
dependent, she can take advantage 
of treaties made in her name, unless 
she decides to disown them (he 
quoted international law). There- 
fore, Irish citizens had the same 
right as British citizens, or nationals 
of other signatory powers in 
Morocco. 

The police accepted his argument. 
However, I could see an immediate 
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advantage to Ireland in the fact 
that this principle had been estab- 
lished. We would be entitled to have 
a consul in Tangier, for example. 
A consul would, I thought, be very 
useful in a place where hard and 
soft currency areas merge, and 
where there was such an admirable 
market for Irish goods, particularly 
agricultural produce. 

So I wrote to the Irish Legation 
in Madrid—it was before we had 
an Embassy there—and was told 
that the information had been sent 
to the Department of External 
Affairs in Dublin. 

I waited, sure that our Govern- 
ment would be delighted to avail 
itself of this opportunity to find a 
market for such things as powdered 
and canned milk, tinned butter, 
canned or bottled stout, cigarettes, 
textiles and many other things. I 
am still waiting. 

1947 was a crucial year in post- 
war expansion. It was a time when 
most of Europe was still struggling 
back to normal, Ireland had been 
untouched by war. There was an 
excellent chance to get into markets. 

At that time in Tangier we were 
eating American or Danish canned 
Sutter, using American powdered 
milk, eating Swiss chocolate, drink- 
ing Swedish, Danish or Czechoslo- 
vakian beer, wearing French, 
Spanish, English or Italian textiles. 

It was obvious to any unbiased 
observer that Morocco must get her 
independence. If Ireland had the 


right to have a consulate in Tangier, 
she had the right, too, to a say in 
what happened Morocco. 

Irish public opinion, I am sure, 
would have opted on the side of the 
Moroccan nationalists and we could 
have done some good. And if we 
had proved ourselves sincere friends 
of that country, we would have been 
in an admirable position at a later 
period to send medical and other 
missions there, and to have found a 
market for our manufactures. 

But Ireland has only one “ for- 
eign” policy: to bellow about Parti- 
tion at every possible opportunity. 
There is little evidence of imagina- 
tive diplomacy, apart from the gifts 
we sent after World War II. 

Of course, they went to Europe, 
where they would offend no one. 
Tangling at Tangier might have 
brought frowns from those coun- 
tries which kept Morocco down. 

One of the main reasons why the 
good-natured Irishman has  fiot 
demanded a broader, more Chris- 
tian foreign policy is that he is 
virtually uninformed about affairs 
outside Ireland. Broadly speaking, 
the Irish press is as insular as the 
British, and largely served by 
agencies moulded to serve Anglo- 
Saxon interests. 

I had an illuminating experience 
of this when I tried to tell Ireland 
of a hushed rebellion in Tangier. I 
had a very good source, too: my 
landlord, the Cherief Dar Kaua, was 
the leader of the revoit! 


[DUBLIN shopkeeper’s notice: “The eggs we sell tomorrow 


are still in the hens.” 


PD Lomacy is the art of letting someone have your way. 





He wrote the adventures of Baron Munchausen 


The World’s 


Greatest Liar 


Died in Killarney 


J. J. O’NOLAN 


NE of the most colourful 

adventurers who ever set foot 

in Ireland was Rudolph Erich 
Raspe, by birth a gentleman, by up- 
bringing a scholar, but by instinct 
an opportunist. 

Born in the Electorate of 
Hanover in 1737, his father was a 
higher civil servant and his mother 
a member of an old Junker family. 

Raspe spent two years at 
Gottingen University and _ three 
years at the University of Leipzig. 
Although a student of many parts, 
his main interests were literature 
and science. While still in his twen- 
ties he edited and had published the 
manuscripts of the great Leibnitz. 
He also translated McPherson’s 
Ossian and Percy’s Reliques into 
German. His knowledge of lan- 
guages, especially of Latin and 
English, was thorough. 

He was a personal friend of 
Goethe and he helped Benjamin 
Franklin to perfect his glass har- 
monica. Frederick II, Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, had the “well beloved 
Rudolph Erich Raspe” appointed 
Councillor, Professor of Antiquity 
and Keeper of Collections in the 
University of Cassel. Raspe was also 
a member of the Government Com- 


mittee on Agriculture and he trans- 
lated foreign works on art, music 
and poetry into German. 

Through King George I], 
England and Hanover then main- 
tained the closest relations, and 
Raspe availed of this cultural con- 
nection. He had himself elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, but his efforts to become 
tutor to the Prince of Wales failed. 

He was a young man in a hurry 
and anxious to secure prominence 
at any price. The great earthquake 
of Lisbon, in 1755, made the people 
interested in geology. Raspe became 
a first-rate geologist. 

His expenditure far outran his 
modest curator’s income. Like 
Goldsmith, he was constantly in 
trouble with his tailor. His pub- 
lished work on the natural resources 
and mineral wealth of Hesse did not 
secure adequate Government recog- 
nition. Even his marriage to an 
eighteen-year-old heiress failed to 
extricate him from “a labyrinth 
from which there seemed no 
escape ”. 

His next appearance was in 
Hue and Cry—charged with 
misappropriation of some of 
antiquities which had been 
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trusted to his care. He was arrested 
but escaped, via Holland, to 
London, where he was expelled 
from the Royal Society. 

He subsisted on literary and 
scientific hack-work, but eventually 
secured a post as assay-master in a 
Cornish tin-mine. 

Raspe’s father had been an 
accountant in the Hanoverian De- 
partment of Mines and Raspe 
Junior had from youth acquaintance 
with the working of the Hartz 
copper mines. He is credited not 
only with the discovery of wolfram 
but also with foretelling its impor- 
tance in the processing of steel. 

Although he was a_ successful 
assay-master his pay was poor. To 
cover the cost of a coach-ride to 
London, he sold in 1785 a short 
manuscript to an English publisher. 
It dealt with the extravagant adven- 
tures of a “Baron Munchausen ”. 
In book-form it ran to only forty- 
two pages, but it earned for its 
author the title of “The World’s 
Greatest and Most Entertaining 
Liar”. 

The victim upon whom Raspe 
fathered these fantastic adventures 
was named Hieronymous von Mun- 
chausen, Curassier of Bodenwerder, 
half way between Hanover and 
Cassel, a retired soldier of fortune, 
a teller of tales and an inveterate 
leg-puller. 

Munchausen was a distant rela- 
tive of the founder of Gotiingen 
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“| was a fool when I married you.” 
“Yes, but I didn’t know at the time.” 
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University and a local “ character ”, 
but he took a poor view of being 
turned into an international figure 
of fun. When the German transla- 
tion of these stories appeared, even 
a guard on his gates could not keep 
back the crowds who came to see 
him. 

In 1789 and 1790 Raspe investi- 
gated marble quarries for the Duke 
of Argyll, the Highland Society in 
Iona and the Western Isles of Scot- 
land. He next prospected for Sir 
John Sinclair and resided at Thurso 
Castle. The -allegation that he 
“salted” Sir John’s Highland 
“diggings” with “Cornish Mundic” 
cannot be sustained. 

Raspe next appeared in Ireland. 
In 1793 he furnished to London a 
report on the Wicklow ore deposits. 

He wrote of the manager. of the 
Arklow mine, “His management 
seems to me as barbarous as the 
workmanship of his _halfpenny.” 
And Irish mine-owners he described 
as “outrun noblemen without 
means or liberality ”. 

Through Sir John Sinclair he 
made contact with the Herbert 
family of Killarney, on whose 
estates he carried out a mineralo- 
gical survey in 1793. He died of 
typhoid at Muckross in the follow- 
ing year. 

His remains repose in Kerry soil, 
but his only memorial is a death 
entry in the parish register of the 
local Church of St. Mary. 
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The author, who writes from the 
British point of view, 

was in charge of Room 40, 
where the secret naval intelligence 
was handied 


The Mystery Yacht 


That Waited 


for Roger Casement 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM JAMES 


PPOINTED Director of Naval 

Intelligence in 1914, Captain 

Reginald Hall, R.N., among 
other activities, turned his attention 
to Ireland, where an armed rising 
might be a very serious threat to the 
British war effort. 

He was turning over in his mind 
what steps he could take to nip the 
rebellion in the bud, when Sir Basil 
Thomson came over to discuss the 
difficulty of obtaining reliable infor- 
mation about possible refuelling 
anchorages for German submarines 
off the west coast of Ireland. 

Hall suggested that if they could 
find an American yacht and charter 
her to a “ German-speaking Ameri- 
can owner” and find for captain a 
British officer who could imperson- 
ate an American, there would be a 
good prospect of obtaining a lot of 
information. Manned by a British 
crew, it could cruise along the west 
coast, visiting the harbours and 
inlets and getting in touch with the 
local inhabitants. Sir Roger Case- 


ment was in Germany and if, as 
Hall presumed, Casement would try 
to reach Ireland in a submarine or 
neutral steamer, the yacht, which 
would carry arms for her crew, 
might actively intervene. 

Thomson said he thought he 
could find the right man to play the 
part of owner; Hall promised to pro- 
duce an American captain. 

At the Thames Yacht Club they 
found two American yachts which 
might be suitable. One of these, the 
Sayonara, belonged to Mr. Anthony 
Drexel, the American sportsman, 
who was then in England. 

Drexel’s first inclination was to 
refuse all co-operation. The pro- 
posal, he thought, was illegal; he 
might get into trouble with his own 
Government. But he was heart and 
soul with the Allies, and on the sug- 
gestion that the yacht be chartered 
in the ordinary way to Mr. Shirley 
Benn, M.P., or his nominec, he 
agreed, believing that Benn himself 
would be sailing in her. 


Condensed from The Eyes of the Navy. Methuen and Co. Ltd., London, 21/- 
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It was at first intended that Benn 
should sail in the yacht, but Hall 
was afraid that he might be recog- 
nised by some ex-Irish M.P. when 
the vessel put into port. 

Hall’s choice for his “ American ” 
captain fell on Lieutenant F. M. 
Simon, R.N.R. In 1910 Simon had 
sailed, as navigator, under the 
American flag, in the airship 
“America II”—the only English- 
man amongst the crew—at the first 
attempt to cross the Atlantic. After- 
wards he had served with the 
Cunard Line, and he had an extra- 
ordinary flair for imitating Ameri- 
can modes of speech. 

When Hall explained the plot, 
Simon jumped at the opportunity, 
and became Captain F. M. Simon, 
late of the United States Mercan- 
tile Marine. 

Meanwhile Thomson had found 
the “owner”: Major Wilfred 
Russell Howell, a remarkable man. 
By profession a railway engineer, in 
1898 he had served in the Meni ris- 
ing at Sierra Leone, raising a volun- 
teer corps. Two years later he had 
been severely wounded in the South 
African campaign. At a later date 
he had worked in Rhodesia and 
Mashonaland, and then gone as 
General Manager to one of the 
Havana Railways. He could speak 
several languages, German like a 
native. 

With the necessary passports and 
papers in his dispatch-case, he 
joined Captain Simon at Southamp- 
ton on the morning of Tuesday, 
December 15. 

Hall had instructed them that 
only those actually concerned were 
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to know the truth about the yacht. 
To the world, including all British 
authorities on sea and land, she 
would be an American yacht on a 
winter cruise. Simon would carry 
a letter showing his credentials and 
real identity, but it was not to be 
used except in an emergency. 

The sailors were served out with 
American kit, and Simon gave them 
a lecture on American traits, which 
they were to assume without delay. 

The yacht was almost in sight of 
the Irish coast when it was discov- 
ered that the wireless operator did 
not understand the Marconi appar- 
atus which had been installed—it 
differed from that ¢n general use in 
the Navy—and as it was most im- 
portant to reach the west coast 
within the next twelve hours, there 
was nothing to do but to put into 
Queenstown [Cobh] and endeavour 
to find another operator. 

The boarding officer reported 
that the owner “looked like a 
Hun ”; and that the Captain was a 
“wealthy Yankee who made a 
hobby of navigation”. A guard was 
placed on the yacht, and Simon and 
Howell were requested to come on 
shore. They were received with 
every formality by Admiral Sir 
Charles Coke, Admiral commanding 
the coast of Ireland. The two 
“ Americans ” acquitted themselves 
well, but all suspicion was not 
allayed, and Simon felt that the 
moment had come to show Hall’s 
letter. 

The Admiral showed signs of 
annoyance when he had read the 
letter—he was responsible for the 
Irish coastal waters and he had been 
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told nothing about the Sayonara— 
but he soon saw the joke of the 
thing, and promised to find a wire- 
less operator. 

Incidentally Major Howell had 
only become “ Colonel McBride of 
Los Angeles” an hour earlier. 
Despite all the close attention given 
to every detail when planning the 
cruise, no one had remembered that 
the owner must have an American 
name. When a launch came along- 
side after the yacht had anchored 
and demanded the name of the 
owner, Simon, on the spur of the 
moment, shouted out “Colonel 
McBride ”’. 

The yacht was chivvied by the 
British authorities wherever they 
went, and as this was known to the 
Irish rebels, they had no doubts 
that she was on the coast to help 
them, and came forward eagerly 
when they saw anyone from the 
yacht approaching a landing-place. 

They also no doubt knew that the 
Sayonara was being shadowed by the 
Safeguard, one of the smaller ves- 
sels doing coastguard work, but did 
not know that her commanding offi- 
cer, Lieutenant Hicks, was in the 
plot and in communication with 
Hall. 

Hall had given Howell a list of 
suspects, and before the cruise was 
over every one of them had been 
interviewed, Within a month Howell 
and Simon were able to sum up the 
situation on the west coast and it 
was largely due to their efforts that 
right up to the Irish rebellion of 
1916 it was possible to keep watch 
on the disloyal elements with com- 
paratively few men. 
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Every few days the courier cros- 
sed to Ireland with dispatches and 
returned with any new instructions 
that Hall could give. At one time 
some rumour of an oil-dump would 
have to be traced to its source; at 
another time some _ subterranean 
cave would have to be searched for 
arms. 

Every harbour between Achill 
and the Shannon into which it was 
possible for a vessel of the 
Sayonara’s draught to enter was 
visited. 

Hall also had to deal with reports 
reaching the War Office from mili- 
tary headquarters in Dublin. The 
police were reporting the arrival of 
the yacht in different places on the 
coast, the strange behaviour of mea 
who landed from her and frater- 
nised with the Sinn Feimers and 
that at one place the yachtsmen had 
been stoned by Irish loyalists and 
had to be rescued by the police. 

Hall’s most difficult visitor was an 
Irish Marquess who had hurried 
from his house on the west coast te 
make sure that Hail was personally 
aware of the disgraceful state of 
affairs in his neighbourhood. The 
men in the yacht might be Ameri- 
cans, but they were in German pay, 
and he had seen them with his own 
eyes planting mines in Westport har- 
bour. 

When the Marquess threatened to 
go to his superiors, Hall knew that 
the time had come to tell him 
enough of the truth to remove his 
suspicions. 

Meanwhile there was no definite 
news of Casement. Towards the end 
of December, Hall sent a message to 








Simon by the courier suggesting 
that he should anchor inside Achill 
Head, as that would probably be the 
danger spot. At the beginning of the 
New Year, Hall was able to give 
Simon some news: 


“It is anticipated that C. will 
arrive in the Danish steamer 
Mijolnir of Copenhagen, 500 tons. 
She is due to leave Christiansand 
on gth and should be off the west 
coast of Ireland between the 13th 
and 15th. With C. will be Adler 
Christiansen, age twenty-four, 
height, six feet, strongly made, 
clean-shaven, fair hair, gap in 
front teeth, wears thick, double- 
breasted great-coat and soft dark 
hat.” 


Dn January 8th he wrote again: 


“It is possible that C. will be 
accompanied by six or eight Ger- 
man officers. If you get track of 
his vessel near a fort do not hesi- 
tate to wire en clair, using your 
own call sign at the end to iden- 
tify message. There will probably 
be ships in the vicinity to assist 
if necessary, but this will depend 
where the steamer goes. Person- 
al'y I do not think it tikely that a 
Danish steamer will put into a 
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west coast port; more likely she 
‘vill wear the British ensign and 
change her name. C. is supposed 
to have a large sum of money 
(£20,000) with him, but this may 
be all bluff.” 


Unfortunately for Hall’s well-laid 

trap, there came a change in Case- 
ment’s plan. It was obvious that a 
great deal of preparatory work 
would have to be done before Case- 
ment and his German officers could 
put themselves at the head of an 
Irish rising with any hope of suc- 
cess. 
“We have lost track of C.,” ad- 
mitted Hall on January 9, “ and un- 
less you hear to the contrary, make 
arrangements to be back in time to 
turn over the yacht by the day 
named in the charter.” 

From several sources Hall re- 
ceived reports to confirm that the 
attempt to raise revolt in Ireland 
was postponed; one being from 
Christiansand that the Mjolnir had 
sailed without Casement on board. 

The Sayonara was back in Ports- 
mouth harbour on the day the char- 
ter expired. She had not captured 
Casement, but the work she had 
done along the coast was to prove 
invaluable at a later date. 


“| STOLE a rope, Father!” confessed Pat. 
“A rope?” queried the confessor. Then becoming sud- 
denly suspicious he asked: “Was there anything at the end 


of the rope?” 


“Yes, Father—an ould cow!” 
—E. Boyp Barrett, Shepherd Without Sheep. 
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"THE society of women is the foundation of good manners. 


—GOETHE. 
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He played the Stack 
of Barley, and a 
great joy came over him 


Stand Me Up 
And Give Me 
My Fiddle 


EN Kieran O’Hogan played 
W in the streets of the village, 

the people came around to 
hear and to watch his bony fingers 
pluck at the fiddle strings. 

They knew that they were in for 
a store of old songs and music when 
he came the way and laid down his 
stick on the footpath and put his 
fiddle to his shoulder, for Kieran 
was taught to play by a man whose 
teacher was a pupil of Turlough 
O’Carolan, the last of the Irish 
bards. 

But things came hard on Kieran 
and there was war and the people 
had no time for music and they 
didn’t pay him to play at dances be- 
cause there were no dances. Then 
he went to England. He thought he 
might get a job there. 

But he was wrong, for he was the 
sort of fellow who would want to 
be on the roads or in some little 
place where you could hear the 
birds singing and he was soon as 
poor as he had been when he left 
the village. 

Kieran had brought his fiddle 
into exile with him, and when the 
other jobs held no hope he took it 
down and went into the streets and 


he played. But he didn’t know the 
tunes that the people wanted, and 
when they asked him for a piece of 
jazz, he would sigh and say: “I 
don’t know that, now, but I'll give 
you the Stack of Barley.” 

And that wasn’t what they 
wanted at all, You could tell that by 
the way they looked at him stand- 
ing there on the cold street and his 
music just sounding over the din of 
traffic to those who were beside 
him. 

Now, there was a well-off farmer 
in the place Kieran came from, and 
whenever work was slack in his own 
place he would take a trip to 
Lisdoonvarna or some town where 
he could get his fill of merriment. 
And when the war was over he said 
he’d go to England for a spell, so 
he left his farm in the care of his 
brother and he got on the boat for 
England. 

He saw all that was to be seen, 
for when his like go to a place they 
make sure: to see everything before 
coming home. He sat in his hotel, 
smoking his pipe with a drink in 
front of him on the last night of his 
holiday, taking it easy on account of 
the journey. 

He was a bit surprised when a 
man came to him and said: “’Tis 
queer the way you chaps are. So:ne 
are very well-to-do and take no care 
for the others, but the others have 
all the good qualities.” 

The farmer was angry, for he 
thought himself the finest man for 
twenty miles. The Englishman told 
him then that an Irishman was after 
being thrown out of his lodgings 
down the street and he was in a 
very poor way. 


Reprinted from the Clare Champion 
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So, the farmer got up, and more 
out of curiosity than anything else 
he went to the lodging-house, and 
a few yards from the door a man 
was lying. He went up and looked 
closely at him: thin face, pale lips, 
stragglesome hair and scarcely a 
tooth in his head. It was Kieran, 
and clasped to his bosom was his 
fiddle. 

Kieran looked up at the farmer 
and gave a sick smile. The farmer 
asked him to come home with him. 
Kieran refused and said: “ Will 
you do one thing for me? Hold 
me straight a minute. Right.” 

And then on the frozen street, 
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with the big farmer holding him up, 
he played the Stack of Barley. A 
great joy came on him then for a 
listle while and the farmer asked 
him to come home. 

But he refused again, and when 
he had finished the last bar he 
closed his eyes tight and heard 
nothing for a long time. But he 
could still see the village in the sun- 
shine and the children dancing hap- 
pily to his fiddle and he forgot his 
shame. 

His was the biggest funeral that 
ever passed through the village. 


—DICK WALSHE. 


% 


[PD° you know that a church at Fowey, Cornwall—the English 
shire that is a Celtic nation—is dedicated to St. Finbarr of 


Cork? 


So I learn from a recently-published book, Medieval Corn- 
wall, by Rev. Dr. L. E. Elliott-Binns (Methuen). 

Did St. Finbarr ever sojourn there? No, but the author 
attributes it to trade with Cork and the presence of Irish 
colonists. Many of them no doubt were Corkmen. 

He mentions, further, that in the return of resident aliens 
at Fowey in 1439, nine Irish householders are named. 

—LIAM RIORDAN in the Irish Catholic. 


Somepopy figured it out—we have 35,000,000 laws trying to 


enforce ten commandments. 


—Philadelphia News. 


JF the figures 142857 are multiplied separately, by two, three, 
four, five and six, the same figures are reproduced and in 
the same sequence: thus 285714, 428571, 571428, 714285, 


857142. 


Multiplied by seven the figures, possibly weary of being 
“mucked about”, provide the following surprise result— 


999999. 


Is this unique, or are there other sets of figures which 
produce results of a similar kind? 


A. L. SyMONDs., 














From the islands they gather to swap 
yarns and find out who's where— 
it’s in the little book under the counter 


Tall Tales, 


but True 


STUART INDER 


HE New Guinea bar in Sydney 
Be: just inside the door of 

Usher’s Hotel, in Castlereagh 
Street and its long, gleaming brass 
footrail is the Australian meeting- 
place for most of the boots in New 
Guinea when their owners happen 
to be down south. 

Since, on the last official census, 
there are at least 10,000 pairs of 
male feet—mostly in the larger 
sizes of boots—in New Guinea, 
there are always a few pairs parked 
on the New Guinea bar-rail. 

Their owners come in to see who 
is “ down ”, to seek addresses, pick 
up mail, read the New Guinea 
newspaper, drink “decent” rum, 
and swap tales. 

Des. Clancy arrived at the bar 
recently from the middle of New 
Guinea. He is assistant district 
officer at Mendi, which means he’s 
in charge at Mendi. 

Last year he was featured in the 
newspapers through being mixed 
up with the discovery of Shangrila, 
a label that Clancy despises, in 
common with every other patrol 
officer who has been in better 
valleys with less fuss. 

Clancy, cheerful, imperturbable, 
walked out of Mendi recently to 
catch his Australian-bound aircraft 
at Mt. Hagen. At thirty-three, after 


Condensed from 


nearly ten years’ patrolling in the 
remoter areas, he is beginning to 
think he’s getting a bit too old to 
walk any more. 

He left Mendi on a motor-bike, 
rode the twenty-three miles along 
a road that climbs as far as the 
peak of 9,000 ft. Mt. Giluwe. He 
left his bike at the top. 

Next he walked for five hours to 
a mission station in the Tambul 
Valley, where he spent the night. 
Next morning at 6 o'clock he 
walked across the 9,000 ft. Hagen 
Range into the Wahgi Valley, at 
Tomba. 

There he picked up a jeep that 
had been sent for him from district 
headquarters at Hagen, forty miles 
away. From Hagen he finally started 
the business of flying out of New 
Guinea. 

“I thought I was on a good 
thing just before I left Mendi,” 
Clancy related to a group of 
drinkers at the bar. “ The head of 
the Kambiri people came in to say 
good-bye, and he put on a great 
crying and wailing show for old 
Clancy’s departure. Wealthy old 
beggar he is—eleven wives and 
fifteen children—and I thought this 
might be good for a farewell gift. 

“He kept up the wailing—a 
terrific show—but he stopped in 
People (Australia) 
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the middle of it just long enough 
to say: ‘Give me a gift—give me 
a pig before you go.’ 

“That really rocked me. ‘ Give 
you a pig!’ I said. ‘Why does a 
fellow have to give you a pig?’ 

“*Why,’ said the old orator, 
brightening up, ‘haven’t I been 
crying well for you!’” 

Apart from the Clancys who 
meet there, one of the things that 
give the bar special interest for 
New Guinea people is the book, 
kept under the counter. 

It is indexed for reference for 
the New Guinea man wanting to 
know who is in town, and where. 
There are entries from crocodile 
hunters, scrap-metal dealers, solici- 
tors, airline pilots, police inspectors, 
counter hands, plantation mana- 
gers. goldminers, timber workers. 

Usually, when somebody has 
moved on, or returned to the 
Islands, a mate will bring the entry 
up to date by adding the word 
“ Gone ”. 

There are some mentioned in the 
book who have had their last drink 
at the New Guinea bar. 

There was Irishman Jimmy Car- 
leton, for instance, popular little 
skipper of the New Guinea trawler, 
Elsie B, well-known vessel along 
the coast until one wild night in the 
Papuan Gulf last August when she 
turned over and sank. Jimmy and 
a native crew were aboard, and 
there were no survivors 

At the bar they say Fate played 
strange tricks on Jimmy. For one 
thing, he had intended that trip to 
be his last. He told Moresby radio 
operator, Jeff Buckland, who told 
it to the bar. “ I’ve finally had it. 


pancotel meee hy, 
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I'm going to give it away after this 
and stick to a shore job.” 

About the same time Carleton 
left some money with his club in 
Moresby and told them, with a 
smirk, to drink it out if anything 
should happen to him. The club 
had its drink, but for once it was a 
melancholy session. 

Under Carleton’s last entry made 
a year before in the New Guinea 
book one of his mates had brought 
it up to date with the word 
“Gone ”"—and never realised the 
prophecy he was making. 

And here’s John Murphy, on 
leave from Rabaul, where he was 
recently District Commissioner. 

About 1936, Murphy was a 
cadet patrol officer at Salamaua, a 
ghost town now, but a settlement of 
140 then. It was the coastal base 
for the Edie Creek and Wau-Bulolo 
gold-fields, which were getting out 
£250,000 worth of gold a month. 

There, Murphy gained his repu- 
tation for being New Guinea’s best 
shot. He tells the story of how he 
gained it. 

“ Jock McLeod and I put on a 
bit of a blue for the mob’s sake, 
and challenged each other to a 
shooting duel,” Murphy says. “I 
said I would shoot the centre out 
of a tobacco tin at forty paces, and 
McLeod declared (by arrangement) 
I was such a rotten shot he was 
willing to hold the tin. 

“So we set the time, got stuck 
into the grog, and took the bets. 
Harry Downing and Doc Sinclair 
tried to talk us out of it; reckoned 
we'd kill each other. 

“But we went down to Meg 
Colquhon’s hut, and when McLeod 
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might—it 


film we saw 
was splendid!” 
—Dubiin Opinion. 





lined up at the sea wall holding the 
tin, the mob became a bit uneasy— 
said it had gone too far. While they 
were all arguing the toss, I took a 


rough aim and fired towards 
McLeod. 
“But I had a blank in, and 


McLeod, who knew it, hurled the 
tin from his hand and over the sea 
wall as if it had been hit, and then 
dived after it. 

“Paddy Morrissey, the post- 
master, who had fallen fiat on his 
face, was yelling: ‘Murphy's done 
it! He’s done nm!” 

“ Meanwhile McLeod was swap- 


ping the good un for ome with a 
bullet hole m ma which wed put 
there on the quiet 

“ww, Lei che t ane aatd « 

ll, half the beggars paid up, 
but ths thers wouldnt. Bur wm 
case you dont kmow n—and lots 
don't—that’s how J] became the 
be rw " New Cr mee > 


big Mack F uty COMLpates rougiy 


TRUE s9 
with the height and width of 4 
door. He has spent most of his ser 
vice career in New Britain 

Foley was there in 1948 when 
he landed the job of finding and 
arresting the native murderers of 
recruiter and former A.D.O., Alf 
Robinson. 

Robinson had been attacked with 
tomahawks. He had the tragic dis- 
tinction of being the first European 
to be killed by natives after the war. 
Four natives were convicted after 
Foley had completed his patrol. 

Much of Foley’s success has had 
something to do with his sense of 
humour. Experienced men say, if 
you keep your sense of humour in 
New Guinea you can handle any 
native problem likely to crop up. 

Foley was on census patrol a few 
months ago on Unea Island, north 
of New Britain, when a man from 
the village of Penata asked him to 
help get his wife back. 

The disgruntled husband said 
she had left him for another man, 
and if he couldn’t have his wife he 
would like back the shell and pigs 
he had paid as the bride price 

“ Ordinarily J leave that sort of 
problem to the old boys of the 
village to decide; they know the 
local politics. I got them together 
this tume, and they decided that 
there had been too many broken 
marriages and too much confusion 
about the bride price, and that this 


women should return to her hus 
band 

- When the wife he aid iliis aie 
promptly ‘shot through tates 
there was great excitement oiiisit, 
the village so the tuluai awl ft 
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the middle of it just long enough 
to say: ‘Give me a gift—give me 
a pig before you go.’ 

“That really rocked me. ‘ Give 
you a pig!’ I said. ‘Why does a 
fellow have to give you a pig?’ 

“*Why,’ said the old orator, 
brightening up, ‘haven’t I been 
crying well for you!’” 

Apart from the Clancys who 
meet there, one of the things that 
give the bar special interest for 
New Guinea people is the book, 
kept under the counter. 

It is indexed for reference for 
the New Guinea man wanting to 
know who is in town, and where. 
There are entries from crocodile 
hunters, scrap-metal dealers, solici- 
tors, airline pilots, police inspectors, 
counter hands, plantation mana- 
gers. goldminers, timber workers. 

Usually, when somebody has 
moved on, or returned to the 
Islands, a mate will bring the entry 
up to date by adding the word 
“ Gone ”. 

There are some mentioned in the 
book who have had their last drink 
at the New Guinea bar. 

There was Irishman Jimmy Car- 
leton, for instance, popular little 
skipper of the New Guinea trawler, 
Elsie B, well-known vessel along 
the coast until one wild night in the 
Papuan Gulf last August when she 
turned over and sank. Jimmy and 
a native crew were aboard, and 
there were no survivors 

At the bar they say Fate played 
strange tricks on Jimmy. For one 
thing, he had intended that trip to 
be his last. He told Moresby radio 
operator, Jeff Buckland, who told 
i to the bar. “I’ve finally had it. 





I'm going to give it away after this 
and stick to a shore job.” 

About the same time Carleton 
left some money with his club in 
Moresby and told them, with a 
smirk, to drink it out if anything 
should happen to him. The club 
had its drink, but for once it was a 
melancholy session. 

Under Carleton’s last entry made 
a year before in the New Guinea 
book one of his mates had brought 
it up to date with the word 
“Gone ”"—and never realised the 
prophecy he was making. 

And here’s John Murphy, on 
leave from Rabaul, where he was 
recently District Commissioner. 

About 1936, Murphy was a 
cadet patrol officer at Salamaua, a 
ghost town now, but a settlement of 
140 then. It was the coastal base 
for the Edie Creek and Wau-Bulolo 
gold-fields, which were getting out 
£250,000 worth of gold a month. 

There, Murphy gained his repu- 
tation for being New Guinea’s best 
shot. He tells the story of how he 
gained it. 

“Jock McLeod and I put on a 
bit of a blue for the mob’s sake, 
and challenged each other to a 
shooting duel,” Murphy says. “I 
said I would shoot the centre out 
of a tobacco tin at forty paces, and 
McLeod declared (by arrangement) 
I was such a rotten shot he was 
willing to hold the tin. 

“So we set the time, got stuck 
into the grog, and took the bets. 
Harry Downing and Doc Sinclair 
tried to talk us out of it; seckoned 
we'd kill each other. 

“But we went down to Meg 
Colquhon’s hut, and when McLeod 
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“That dreadful film we saw 
last night—it was splendid!” 
—Dublin Opinion. 





lined up at the sea wall holding the 
tin, the mob became a bit uneasy— 
said it had gone too far. While they 
were all arguing the toss, I took a 
rough aim and fired towards 
McLeod. 

“But I had a blank in, and 
McLeod, who knew it, hurled the 
tin from his hand and over the sea 
wall as if it had been hit, and then 
dived after it. 

“Paddy Morrissey, the post- 
master, who had fallen flat on his 
face, was yelling: ‘ Murphy’s done 
it! He’s done it!’ 

“ Meanwhile McLeod was swap- 
ping the good tin for one with a 
bullet hole in it which we'd put 
there on the quiet. 

“ Well, half the beggars paid up, 
but the others wouldn’t. But in 
case you don’t know it—and lots 
don’t—that’s how I became the 
best shot in New Guinea.” 

Big Mick Foley compares roughly 


with the height and width of a 
door. He has spent most of his ser- 
vice career in New Britain. 

Foley was there in 1948 when 
he landed the job of finding and 
arresting the native murderers of 
recruiter and former A.D.O., Alf 
Robinson. 

Robinson had been attacked with 
tomahawks. He had the tragic dis- 
tinction of being the first European 
to be killed by natives after the war. 
Four natives were convicted after 
Foley had completed his patrol. 

Much of Foley’s success has had 
something to do with his sense of 
humour. Experienced men say, if 
you keep your sense of humour in 
New Guinea you can handle any 
native problem likely to crop up. 

Foley was on census patrol a few 
months ago on Unea Island, north 
of New Britain, when a man from 
the village of Penata asked him to 
help get his wife back. 

The disgruntled husband said 
she had left him for another man, 
and if he couldn’t have his wife he 
would like back the shell and pigs 
he had paid as the bride price. 

“ Ordinarily I leave that sort of 
problem to the old boys of the 
village to decide; they know the 
local politics. I got them together 
this time, and they decided that 
there had been too many broken 
marriages and too much confusion 
about the bride price, and that this 
woman should return to her hus- 
band. 

“When the wife heard this, she 
promptly ‘shot through’. Later, 
there was great excitement outside 
the village, so the luluai and I 
trotted down and found the whole 
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of the village assembled beneath a 
50 ft. galip tree, with the hysterical 
wife putting on a show at the top, 
threatening to jump. She said she 
would come down if they would let 
her remain with her lover. 

“In that area there is a history 
of female suicides because of 
thwarted love. The elders pleaded 
and shouted at her for half an hour, 
but it didn’t do any gocd. She 
edged farther out and called us for 
everything, me especially. 

“When she seemed to be on the 
point of jumping into the mob, I 
had everyone pulled away from the 
area and left her there on her own 
while I sent for her lover. 

“T told this fellow: ‘ Listen, you 
had better go over and try to talk 
her down from that tree, otherwise 
you might just as well climb up 
there with her.’ 

“ Lover-boy wasn’t happy at all. 
He said he would sooner have her 


go back to the husband than have 
himself involved in all this strife. 

“But he went back to the tree, 
and we pulled back into the village 
and waited for the sight of two 
smiling faces—or a dull thud. 

“Well, we got the two smiling 
faces—and hers really looked vic- 
torious. I turned the matter back 
again to the old blokes, and asked 
them what they intended to do 
about it now. 

“ As far as they were concerned, 
she could stay with her lover-boy. 
They wiped their hands of the 
whole business.” 

There have been Clancys, Foleys 
and Murphys talking that way in 
the New Guinea bar for more than 
twenty years. It’s odds-on, too, that 
any day in the future the casual 
drinker will hear a new voice calling 
for “the book ”—and a new entry 
will be dashed across the page of 
an old tradition. 





How Was He to Know? 

PAkis, 1904-5.—We met Picasso in a café on the Boul’ Mich’. 
He would not take off his overcoat—he had nothing under 

it. He wanted to paint my wife. 

As late as 1935 she reproached me still for my refusal to 
allow her to sit to him. But how was I to know the fame he 
would attain, or that his request was really that of a great 
artist and not of a “ marcheur”? I wished that I had agreed. 


—The late Pror. T. 


B. RuDMOSE-Brown, T.C.D. 


“ Now if there’s anything you want,” said the landlady to her 
new tenant, “just let me know, and I'll show you how 


to do without it.” 
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Gales of the 32 Counties 





The First Monument to 
George Washington 


"Tue Ostate House or STupigs, 
near Raheny, is called Belcamp 
Hall. The estate was once owned by 
Sir Edward Newenham, 
DUBLIN an_ enthusiastic friend 
of George Washington. 
This friendship accounts for the 
“Washington Tower” which stands 
in the grounds of Belcamp. It was 
the first monument erected in honour 
of the First President of the U.S.A.; 
it was put up during the latter’s life- 
time. 
On April 20, 1797, Washington, in 
a letter to Sir Edward, alludes thus 
to Belcamp: “I should have much 
pleasure . . . in a visit to Bell-Champ, 
but declining health and an earnest 
longing after retirement during the 
remainder of my life will fix me at 
Mount Vernon, or to a small circle 
around it, whilst I continue upon 
this theatre.” 


—The Advocate. 
Treaty STONE, ON WHICH 
tradition states the Treaty of 


Limerick was signed, was placed on 
its pedestal in 1865. 

Lewis’s Topographi- 
cal Dictionary of Ire- 
land (1839) bears witness to the tra- 
dition in favour of the association of 
the stone with the treaty. Nine years 
earlier the History of Limerick, by 


LIMERICK 


Fitzgerald and McGregor, bore like 
witness. 

Many of the _ pre-Emancipation 
meetings were conducted near its 
site to remind people of the violation 
of the treaty. 

A letter of Bishop Milner, who 
was on a visit to the Bishop of 
Limerick, Dr. Young, in 1810, speaks 
of the local tradition as related to 
him by Dr. Young. The Bishop of 
Limerick, who was a citizen by birth, 
would have remembered the tradition 
in his childhood, sixty years earlier, 
and which was then a vivid memory 
for men who could well have fought 
in the siege. 

—City of Limerick. 


ST. Laurence Gate, IN DroGHepA, 
is the best preserved town-wall 

gate in Ireland. 
Erected in the twelfth 

LOUTH century, the outer 

masonry of its twin 
towers is as solid as ever, a fact 
believed to be due to the use of ox- 
blood to mix the mortar. The towers 
are joined by a loop-holed portcullis 
and retaining wall surmounted by a 
weather vane. 

Entry is made at the bottom of the 
north tower by winding stone steps, 
across the portcullis and up the south 
tower to the top, from which there 
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is a magnificent view of the town. A 
keeper admits visitors during the 
summer. 


—Drogheda Official Guide. 


‘THE VILLAGE OF CARRICKMORE IS 
not much more than 100 years 
old, but the ancient monastery was 
for long the centre of a 

TYRONE district still known as 

Termonmagurk  (1.e., 
the monastic “sanctuary” land of 
the McGurks). 

In modern times many of the 
McGurks were stone-masons and 
the legend of the parish-name has 
to do with this fact. We are told that 
the masons employed by St. Columba 
to build the monastery were of the 
McGurk family, and that when the 
artisans pressed him for wages the 
McGurks refused payment for their 
work. 

The farmers of the twenty town- 
lands assembled their cows in Car- 
rickmore and had them milked there, 
the milk being used to make mortar 
for the building. 

The grateful Columba gave the 
McGurk name to the termon and 
left the family a treasure “ which 
would ring in its ears for thousands 
of years”—a bell (now housed in 
Edinburgh Museum). 

Stories of this relic enter into 
much of the folklore of the district. 
On the Mullinmore River there is a 
ford known as Béal an dtha soluis, 
“the mouth of ford of light” 
According to the story, the bell was 
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womt to-ring and give out a light 

when anyone except a McGurk 

approached the crossing. 

—JOuHN B. Artuurs, M.A., in Ulster 
Folklore. 


THIRTEENTH-CENTURY NORMAN 
castle in Loughrea is to be con- 
verted into a civic museum, with the 
aid of a grant by Bord 

GALWAY Failte Eireann. 

The castle—originally 
one of the gate-towers—is practically 
all that remains of the medizval, 
walled town, built as his seat of 
government by William de Burgo, 
the Anglo-Norman conqueror of 
Connacht. 

The de Burgos (Burkes) were one 
of the first Norman families to adopt 
Irish ways, and throughout the tur- 
bulent medizval period Loughrea 
remained the seat of the main branch 
of the family: the MacWilliam Uach- 
tar, later Earls of Clanrickarde. 

The walls and three gates were 
standing in the seventeenth century, 
and are shown on a Cromwellian 
map still extant. Only the gate-tower 
now remains; it is to become a 
museum. 

Exhibits in the museum will in- 
clude the finest collection of wood 
carvings in the country, ranging from 
the twelfth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies. There will also be early Irish 
silver chalices, vestments from the 
sixteenth century, and relics of the 
Penal Days. Further donations have 
been promised. —Fire. 


THE reason some people don’t say what they think is because 
they don’t think of it soon enough. 


*MY daughter is having her coming-out party next week.” 
“Really? What’s she been in for?” 
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One rainy night on a street car 


Three Words That 


Changed 


My Lite 


ARCHBISHOP RICHARD J. CUSHING 


HREE words of my _ [Irish 

father’s that changed my life I 

can never forget. On a street- 
car he spoke them, between two 
clangs of the motorman’s bell, three 
words to help and hearten a teen- 
age boy. 

They help and hearten him still, 
that boy grown old and Archbishop 
of Boston. 

Long ago this happened, on a 
late winter night in 1912, when my 
Dad was a blacksmith in the South 
Boston carbarn; and myself at six- 
teen, confused and unhappy, a pro- 
bationary junior at the Jesuit high 
school, whom only his parents 
thought capable of college, and they 
but prayerfully and in spite of the 
letter I had brought home that day 
from the Prefect of Studies. 

Dismayed by my mid-year exams., 
the good Jesuit father had sent in 
haste for my Dad. An evening 
appointment it had to be, for the 
street lights were on when my father 
left for work, and were burning 
again before he reached home. 

Ten hours he worked, seven days 
a week; a big man and gentle; a 
good provider, the neighbours said, 
and Father Twomey, our pastor. 

Well I remember that fateful 


night, with the letter waiting for 
Dad to read. Over forty years I can 
see our kitchen, and the supper 
waiting while he read the letter, 
and said when he’d done, “ Never 
mind the stew, Mary, we'd best get 
started. Put your rubbers on, 
Richard—it’s beginning to snow.” 

At eight o’clock we were there, 
in the rectory of the Jesuit church, 
listening to the Prefect of Studies. 
The young Father spoke gently, ex- 
plaining my status, questioning the 
wisdom of keeping me in high 
school. 

“After all, Mr. Cushing,” he 
said, “God calls His children to 
many vocations—a comparative 
few to the life of the intellect, and 
fewer to the dignity of His priest- 
hood.” 

Big and straight in his chair, my 
father listened, his good hat in his 
lap, firmly held with both hands. 
Only once and quietly he spoke in 
my defence: “It could be, Father, 
he’s been working too hard, week- 
ends and evenings, for Father 
Twomey.” And with modest pride 
added, “Assistant Janitor, you 
might say; a good boy and willing.” 

“No question of that,” said the 
young priest, rising; “nor must you 


Reprinted from Parade Magazine 
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feel bad about it at all. Saint Joseph 
was a carpenter. God will find work 
for this Richard of yours.” 

My father thanked him. “Good 
night, Father,” he said. 

As if it were yesterday, I recall 
the cold wet dark of the car stop, 
and the rain that was snow in the 
oncoming lights of our south-bound 
car. We rode homeward, each with 
his thoughts, and mine unhappy. 
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At last, I said, pretending indif- 
ference as boys will, “They can 
have their diploma. [ll get a job 
and help at home.” 

Dad answered me quietly, words 
I missed in the crowded aisle. Then 
three I didn’t miss, clearly heard 
between two clangs of the motor- 
man’s bell. “Carry on, son,” he 
said. 

And when we got off at City 
Point, a few words more. My immi- 
grant father, inarticulate often, but 
to me that dark night the best of 
my teachers. Hurrying homeward, 
“Do the best you can,” he told me; 
“tis all God asks. He'll do the 
rest.” 

Commonplace words, but who 
knows better to help and hearten 
child or man, teenager or bishop? 

“Carry on,” said my father long 
ago. With God’s help I will—we 
will, His children, you and I. I pass 
it on to other young lads who find 
the going rather difficult. 


awa’ 


And It’s True Today! 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING story is told about the philosopher, 
Socrates, as he passed through the market-place at Athens 


one day. 


On display was a seemingly endless supply of merchandise. 
In stalls and on tables were mounds of fruits and vegetables 
from outlying farms. Bolts of rich fabrics were piled high, or 
spread out for inspection. Above the chatter of buyers and 
sellers could be heard the cries of livestock. 

Looking around at the vast display Socrates exclaimed: 
“What a lot of things I don’t need.” 


—The Sign. 


“ BALDNESS is not hereditary,” a newspaper article states. 
This is very disconcerting to a man who has nothing 


else to leave his family. 


—Family Digest. 
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Where the Planter 


Poet found 






his Faerie Queene 


When the dispossessed Irish 
attacked the settlers, 

Edmund Spenser and his family 
fled from Kilcolman Castle 


}HEN the Desmond estates 
were confiscated, in 1583, 
steps were taken to repeople 

the despoiled areas “ with such as 
shall show more obedience to her 
Majesty and her crown than hath 
been of late years ”. 

Tempting conditions were pub- 
licised in England and it was hoped 
to attract the younger sons of noble 
families and to absorb as labourers 
a good number of the “ masterless 
men” who were roaming about in 
England as the result of the en- 
closure of lands and the conversion 
of arable land into pasture under 
the new land system. 

The Irish were not to be taken as 
tenants nor could they be main- 
tained in any family. Those who 
took the land and agreed to abide 
by the conditions were known as 
Undertakers. 

Edmund Spenser had served the 
Crown in Ireland and commanded 
considerable patronage. He secured 
a grant of 4,000 acres which in- 
cluded the castle of Kilcolman, near 
Doneraile. On survey it was found 
to be nearly 1,000 acres less. 

For five years all were to live rent 
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free; for the next three years half a 
year’s rent was to be paid; after that 
the whole rent was to be paid, and 
this in Cork was calculated at 
2d. an acre. 

When the poet gained possession 
of his new estate, he settled down 
to the writing of The Faene 
Queene, and made good use of the 
surrounding scenery in its composi- 
tion. The Bregoge flowed through 
his lands and the Awbeg bounded 
them. He called the latter Mulla. 

Towards the end of 1589 he was 
visited by one of the most famous 
of the Undertakers, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who, besides being a suc- 
cessful courtier, was a man of many 
parts and a poet of distinction. 

In his poem, Colin Clouts Come 
Home Againe, Spenser celebrates 
this visit and we get a delightful 
picture of the two poets entertain- 
ing each other with their verses 
under the “alders by the Mullaes 
shore ”. 

The subject of Spenser’s contri- 
bution, he relates, was the love of 
the Bregoge for the shiny Mulla. 
Round these two rivers he weaves 
a pretty fancy. 
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The man who knew when and where to laugh. 
—Dudlin Opinion. 


Under the title, Old Father Mole, 
he celebrates the chain of moun- 
tains that crosses the country from 
the vicinity of Buttevant to Cahir 
and which includes the Galtees as 
well as the Ballyhoura Hills. 

To explain the junction of the 
two rivers he tells how Bregoge 
loved Muila, the beautiful daughter 
of Old Mole, who intended to 
match her with the neighbouring 


flood “ Which Allo hight, Broad- 
water called farre ” 

Bregoge, cluding Old Mole’s 
watchfulness, steals underground 
and joins his beloved Mulla—a 
reference to the fact that in part of 
its lower course the river sinks out 
of sight for about two miles, leav- 
ing its channel dry, except in wet 
weather. 

The anger of Old Mole on learn- 
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ing of the trick accounts for the 
rocky portion of the river’s bed, for 
he hurled down mighty stones to 
imgede its passage. 

Raleigh, according to Spenser’s 
poetic account, was impressed by 
this display of the poet’s talent and 
by his “lucklesse lot” that had 
banished him “Into tha waste 
where I was quite forgot ”, and per- 
suaded him to come with him to 
Court to the Queen “ Whose grace 
was great and bounty most reward- 
full ”. 

The Faerie Queene was pub- 
lished during the visit and brought 
great fame to the poet, but his only 
gain was a pension of {50 a year 
from Elizabeth. 

And so after a stay of a year and 
a half, having failed to secure any 
appointment, he returned disap- 
pointed to what he regarded as exile 
in Ireland, deprived henceforth of 
the society of his intellectual peers 
but resigned to making the best of 
things, and he now devoted most of 
his time to his literary work. 

In the guise of the shepherd, 
Colin Clout, he writes an account 
of his journey. Stung to bitterness 
by his failure to accomplish any- 
thing worth while, he pens a fiery 





attack on the courtiers of Gloriana, 
whose ways he despised while being 
obliged to seek their patronage. 
Raleigh, being out of favour at the 
moment, could not help. 

In due course the next three 
books of the Faerie Queene ap- 
peared. About this time he had 
browght home to Kilcolman his 
golden-haired bride, Elizabeth 
Boyle, a kinswoman of Sir Richard 
Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork. 

Scattered throughout this work 
are to be found dainty little pictures 
of country life as lived at Kilcol- 
man, where Spenser and his wife 
and children seemed to have settled 
down happily enough for a few 
short years, till that day in October, 
1598, when the dispossessed Irish 
attacked the settlers and drove them 
out. 

Spenser fled with his family and 
the other Undertakers to the little 
walled town of Cork. On December 
oth he left for London bearing a 
despatch to the Privy Council and 
he never returned to Ireland, for in 
one short month he was dead. 

In the vicissitudes of succeed- 
ing years, political and religious, 
his descendants lost the entire 
property. 
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E is no virtue so prompt in action as charity, and no 
virtue whose practice gives such delight. 


"TEACHER : 


—StT. THOMAS AQUINAS. 


“Every one of God’s creatures is here for a 


purpose. Now what do we learn from the mosquito?” 
A PupiL: “ How easy it is to get stung.” 
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There is no dearth of 
acting or play-writing talent, 
but they need 
adequate economic encouragement 


My Plan to 
National 


OMING back from New York 

and Montreal I picked up a 

New Brunswick paper in Gan- 
der. Inspired by curiosity about 
contemporary journalistic standards 
on the great Lord Beaverbrook’s 
native sod, I read it fairly closely, 
and found, even in the wilds of 
New Brunswick, a report of a lec- 
ture given to some obscure literary 
group by some minor literary man, 
denouncing the literary censorship 
of the Irish Republic. 

A Canadian _fellow-passenger 
asked me if the Irish book censor- 
ship was really so bad. I admitted 
that it was pretty silly and badly 
operated; then, defensively, I pointed 
out another Irish anomaly. 

In New York, I told him, I had 
been much impressed by Elia 
Kazan’s production of Burl Ives in 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. I thought 
it a moral play in the truest sense, 
but I had been told that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office was unlikely to 
pass it for production in Britain. 
Yet, I said, any company who cared 
to put the play on in Ireland could 
do so without official let or hin- 
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Revive the 
Theatre 


KELLY | 
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r HE writer of this article is 


columnist and theatre critic 
of the “trish Times”. He was 
chosen by Director John Huston 
to play the part of Flask, the 
third mate, in the film “ Moby 
Dick”. 
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drance, since there is no theatrical 
censorship here. 

“So,” said my Canadian, “ you 
have a free theatre? Why, then, do 
I hear complaints on all sides about 
the theatrical decline in post-war 
Ireland?” 

I was tempted to answer: “ We 
have given English drama Congreve, 
Farquhar, Sheridan, Goldsmith, 
Wilde, Shaw, Synge and O’Casey in 
the last 300 years. Don’t you think 
we are entitled to rest on our laurels 
occasionally?” However, again such 
evasion would be dishonest. 

From its foundation in 1904, and 
for as long as Yeats was active in its 
direction, the Abbey Theatre’s direc- 
torate took an active, constructive, 
tutelary interest im young play- 
wrights. 

The Spectator 
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MY PLAN 


Synge, who was persuaded to 
play-writing by Yeats, and O’Casey, 
who was encouraged by Yeats and 
Iady Gregory, are two classic 
examples. 

My point is that the magisterial, 
almost paternal, interest formerly 
shown by the Abbey in fledgling 
dramatists no longer exists. Indeed, 
there is a strong school of thought 
in Dublin which holds that it is 
hopeless to submit a play of ideas 
to the National Theatre, or, alter- 
natively, that if such a play is 
accepted, it is likely to be produced 
and cast in a manner that will 
horrify its author—usually played as 
the broadest comedy, irrespective of 
the dramatist’s intentions. 

The Abbey directorate will pro- 
bably reply that they are governed 
by economics. They have a small 
government subsidy—about enough 
per year to clothe a ballerina for one 
new production at Covent Garden. 
To balance their budget, they claim, 
they must cater for “ the new Abbey 
audience ”, and this audience likes 
comedy, either farmhouse kitchen or 
Dublin middle-class. 

The Abbey’s directors are right, 
up to a point. Customers today do 
swarm in for meretricious comedies, 
and no doubt this helps to balance 
the budget. They evade the issue 
that in Yeats’s day budgets had to 
be balanced too, but that this essen- 
tial never debarred worth-while non- 
commercial plays from presentation. 

Good new plays are not scarce. In 
very recent time small theatre groups 
in Dublin have produced three 
which should have demanded pro- 
duction by the Abbey, and would, 
one feels confident, have got Abbey 
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production in Yeats’s time. They 
were: The Purple Path to the Poppy 
Fields, by Maurice Meldon; The 
Quare Fella, by Brendan Behan; and 
Waiting for Godot, by the Dubliner 
Samuel Beckett. All three were suc- 
cessful. 

It is perhaps fortunate that Irish 
theatregoers are not solely depen- 
dent on the Abbey. In 1928 two men 
of inexhaustible theatrical talents 
and enthusiasm, Hilton Edwards and 
Micheal MacLiammoir, founded the 
Dublin Gate Theatre, opening a 
proscenium arch on Europe and the 
world. They broke from the Abbey’s 
traditions of naturalism in introduc- 
ing Ireland to Cocteau, O'Neill, 
Wilder and Miller. ° 

Lord Longford, a founder of the 
original Dublin Gate and an early 
schismatic from it, runs a workman- 
like repertory company there for six 
months of the year, in Shakespeare, 
Shaw and eighteenth-century and 
Restoration classics. 

Younger organisations, like the 
Dublin Globe Theatre and the Pike 
Theatre Club, alternate between new 
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productions like The Seventh Step, 
by Padraic Fallon, and Godot, and 
commercial moneymakers, 

Dublin’s larger commercial theatres, 
the Gaiety and the Olympia, be- 
tween visits from opera, ballet and 
West End try-outs, offer fairly 
generous booking space to local 
companies, and there are numbers 
of earnest and hard-working little 
theatre groups. 

To summarise pessimistically : 
While there is no dearth of acting 
or writing talent in the Dublin 
theatre, there is equally no very 
adequate economic encouragement 
for either: The best of our per- 
formers, the Siobhan McKennas and 
the Cyril Cusacks, must seek the 


major part of their living outside 
Ireland, in films or in the more 
lucrative theatres of cities with 
larger populations than Dublin’s. 

An ideal solution would be a re- 
habilitated National Theatre, sub- 
sidised proportionately at least as 
well as the Old Vic or Sadler’s 
Wells, and with subordinate provin- 
cial theatres attached. 

Ideally, this theatre should be 
directed by a man steeped in the 
best traditions of the Irish theatre, 
and open to the best traditions and 
innovations of the theatre of the 
world. If it does not come about 
soon the inheritance passed on by 
Yeats, Shaw, and Synge will dis- 
solve in a state of chassis. 
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Canadian Boat Song 


Ricuarp S. Cox writes in the programme of the St. Patrick’s 
Day Banquet of The Sons of Ireland Society (Winnipeg 


branch): 


“We, here in Canada, are inclined to lose sight of the fact 
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A that this country had a very definite link in the life of Thomas k | 

Moore. A considerable time was spent by him in Canada : | 
around 1804, and our people and land made a very strong : | 
appeal to him. 
wd “One of the best known episodes took place on a hazardous 
fie boat journey with Canadian voyageurs, resulting in the beauti- 
si ful and well-known Canadian Boat Song. Moore set the words 
5 ° and harmonised the actual air sung by the voyageurs. 

“ The poet stated: ‘ There is not a note of it which does not 
; recall to my memory the dip of our oars in the St. Lawrence, 
the flight of our boat down the rapids, and all the new and 
fanciful impressions to which my heart was alive during the 
whole of this interesting voyage.’ ” 
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& 

h 4 ANIMALS live longer in captivity. They're healthier, happier 
wd and safe from their enemies. Besides, where else could they 
4 study the antics of human beings without getting shot at? 

i —MaArLIn PERKINS. 
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When Chicago had an 


Irish Brigade 


FREDERIC VON 


INE days after the bombard- 

ment of Fort Sumter, this 

announcement appeared in the 
Chicago newspapers : 

“Rally! All Irishmen in favor of 
forming a regiment of Irish volun- 
teers to sustain the Government of 
the United States in and through 
the present war, will rally at North 
Market Hall, this evening (April 
20th), at seven and one half o’clock 
Come all. For the Honor of the Old 
Land, Rally! Rally for the defense 
of the New.” 

This notice was signed by James 
A. Mulligan, Alderman Comiskey, 
M. C. McDonald, Captains M. 
Gleason, C. Moore, J. C. Phillips, 
Daniel Quirk, F. McMurray, Peter 
Casey; and the following citizens: 
Daniel McElroy, John Tully, Philip 
Conley and T. J. Kinsella. 

The officers named were members 
of Irish companies which formed the 
early militia of Chicago: the Mont- 
gomery Guards; the Jackson Guards; 
the Emmet Guards; and the Shields 
Guards. 

At the meeting that evening 
over 325 were enrolled. Kinsella, 
Quirk and Conley were delegated to 
procure equipment. 

Offers from neighbouring towns 
poured in volunteering their local 
companies, and soon the list swelled 
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i They fought against great odds ¢ 
in defence of Lexington 
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to 1,200, under the popular name of 
the “Irish Brigade”. 

The regiment did not prove 
acceptable under the first and second 
calis of the government for troops. 
Colonel Mulligan went to Washing- 
ton to urge that they be accepted as 
an independent regiment. On May 
17th the government accepted the 
Irish Brigade as an independent 
regiment—the first from the State 
of Illinois. 

The formal muster of the Regi- 
ment was on June 15, 1861. 
They were then occupying Kane’s 
Brewery, which they had christened 
“ Fontenoy Barracks”. Captain T. 
G. Pitcher, U.S.A., mustered the 
Irish Brigade into the service of the 
United States as the 23rd Illinois 
Infantry. 

Towards the end of August they 
were ordered to proceed up the 
Missouri River to Lexington, then 
occupied by Federal troops under 
Colonel Peabody. On September 9 
the 23rd Regiment arrived and 
Colonel Mulligan took charge of the 


post. 

Colonel Peabody had the week 
before captured from the fleeing 
Confederate Governor, Claiborne 
Jackson, some 800,000 dollars in 
gold and the massive Missouri State 
Seal. Confederate General Sterling 


The Irish Sword 
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CONGRESS THANKED IRISH BRIGADE 


ON December 20, 1861, U.S. Congress passed a resolution which 

stated: “ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
that the thanks of Congress be presented to Colonel James A. 
Mulligan and the gallant officers and soldiers under his command 
who bravely stood by him against a greatly superior force, in his 
heroic defence of Lexington, Missouri. 

“ Resolved, That the 23rd Regiment of flinois Volunteers—the 
lrish Brigade—in testimony of their gallantry on that occasion, are 
authorised to bear upon their colours the word ‘Lexington’. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to com- 
municate their resolutions to Colonel Mulligan and his officers and 
soldiers.” 

Thus ended, in defeat, the first battle of the trish Brigade. The 
Regiment was mustered out of service in St. Louis by order of 
Major-General Fremont on October 8, 1861. But more was to be 
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heard of it when it was later reorganised. 
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Price was determined to retake the 
gold and the town. 

The Federals sent a party to the 
town of Warrenburg, near Lexing- 
ton, to capture what funds might 
remain in the local bank. Price had 
intended to meet and crush the 
Union forces there, but a violent 
storm and the fatigue of his troops 
prevented him. 

On September 1o Colonel Mul- 
ligan sent Lieutenant Ryan and 
a squad of twelve men back to 
Jefferson City aboard the steamer 
Sunshine to urge the need for rein- 
fercements. The steamer and all 
aboard were captured forty miles 
below Lexington. 

Lexington was on the southern 
bank of the Missouri. The original 
town, Old Lexington (for practical 
purposes deserted) was connected 
with the newer town by the mile- 
long river road. Half way between 
the two stood a massive brick build- 
ing, the Masonic College, which up 
to this time had been occupied by 
the troops under Colonel Peabody. 
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They had worked imto its makeup 
of defence a slight breastwork. 

Colonel Mulligan chose this build- 
ing as his headquarters and ordered 
the breastwork to be strengthened. 
The defences were extended to en- 
circle the college with an outer 
breastwork, combined with an ecight- 
foot moat running back to the river 
bluff. 

Outside the entrenchments the 
eighteen-room home of Colonel 
William Anderson, a Kentucky 
colonel of militia, was chosen for the 
regimental hospital. It was decided 
that breastworks and entrenchments 
were necessary there also. 

The area was now capable of pro- 
tecting and quartering 10,000 men, 
but the Union garrison mustered 
only 2,780 men. 

As a precaution against enemy 
snipers and advanced forces it was 
ordered that all shelters and houses 
in the vicinity of the entrenchments 
should be razed. This also would 
ensure a broader field of fire for the 
defenders. 
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WHEN CHICAGO HAD AN 





Colonel Fames A. Muiligan 


On the morning of September 12 
the Union advance pickets were 
driven in by Confederate skirm- 
ishers. In this Confederate vanguard 
were Irish companies under the 
command of Generals Raines and 
Bevier. 

By noon the battle was joined and 
the angle of entrenchments held by 
companies under the command of 
Captains Quirk, Fitzgerald and 
Phillips, was the main objective of 
the Confederates: This attack was 
repulsed with considerable loss, and 
Price ordered a retirement to the 
fair grounds of the city for the 
night. 

After this a siege and constant 
bombardment were kept up day after 
day until the morning of September 
18. Food became short and water 
from the river more difficult to 
obtain under fire. Repeated requests 
were sent to the leader of the Irish 
Brigade to surrender, only to be re- 
buffed with the words, “The Irish 


Brigade makes no compromise.” 
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At 9 a.m. on the morning of the 
18th Price was ready for the assault, 
his fighting force having been in- 
creased to 28,000 men and thirteen 
pieces of cannon. His artillerymen 
were kept busy firing until 7 p.m. 
At noon the hospital was taken by 
the Confederates, despite the fact 
that a white flag denoted its func- 
tion. 

The roof of this hospital and the 
balcony were quickly filled by 
Confederate sharpshooters, who 
poured a direct fire into the Irish 
entrenchment. 

A decision was made to retake 
the hospital, despite the fact that-it 
seemed suicidal to venture out of 
the Union entrenchments, so great 
was the hostile fire. 

Two companies tried to storm the 
building and failed. Then four 
companies of Missouri Infantry led 
by Captain George Hoge went 
forward, only to be driven back with 
their brave leader a prisoner. 

It was then that the Chicago 
Montgomery Guards were ordered 
to the front. Captain Gleason 
ordered the charge across the fatal 
800 yards with the words, “ Come 
on, my brave boys!” 

The company had first to cross 
the open space between the hospital 
and the entrenchments, climb up the 
slope of the hospital, and force their 
way into the building. 

Having driven the enemy down 
the reverse slope, the Montgomery 
Guards took possession of the hospi- 
tal. Of the eighty that had started 
in the charge, thirty were killed and 
wounded. Captain Gleason was shot 
twice. 

On the morning of the 19th 
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General Price, realising that his 
frontal attacks were sapping his 
strength, changed his tactics. There 
were bales of hemp lying on the 
banks of the river awaiting ship- 
ment. These were soaked in water, 
and, with three men assigned to 
each, they were rolled towards the 
Union position. 

Price’s attackers were so well pro- 
tected by the bales that by the after- 
noon the redoubts of the Missouri 
Home Guard were captured and the 
Confederate flag placed over them. 
The Irish were called on to recap- 
ture what had been lost. They did 
so, but Colonel Mulligan was 
wounded. 

On the afternoon of the 20th a 
white flag was seen flying over that 

rtion of the entrenchments held 

y the Home Guard. Although it 
was quickly pulled down by some 
of the defenders, the Home Guard 
retreated into the inner line of de- 
fences, refusing to fight any more. 
That evening Colonel Mulligan de- 
cided that further resistance was 
folly. There was no food, and water 
from the river was obtained only by 
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volunteers, most of whom were shot 
down. 

Price would accept only un- 
conditional surrender—the officers 
to be retained as prisoners of war 
and the men to be paroled after sur- 
rendering their arms and accoutre- 
ments. The men of the 23rd tore the 
regimental flag into shreds that 
night. Each received a small green 
patch, thus saving the flag from 
being taken as a trophy of war by 
the enemy. 

The officers were held as 
prisoners in Lexington, and the 
1,500 men were taken across the 
Missouri River and released, to find 
their way home as best they could. 

The fruits of victory to General 
Price were as follows: 3,500 
prisoners, among whom were 
Colonels Mulligan, Marshall, Pea- 
body, White and Grover, and Major 
Van Horn and 118 other commis- 
sioned officers; five pieces of artil- 
lery, two mortars and over 3,000 
rifles, sabres and 750 horses. Colonel 
Mulligan offered his sword in sur- 
render, but it was gallantly refused 
by Price. 
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‘Tue hardest thing for a middle-aged woman to explain is 
why she isn’t her old sylph. 


Sylph-Condemned ! 


is really no perfect place to live. If you live in the 
land of milk and honey, you will probably get kicked by a 


cow and stung by a bee. 


‘THE reason lovers are never weary of each other is because 
they are always talking about themselves. 


—La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 











In a room scented with the smoke 
of a turf-fire, 

Kate O’Brien takes up her pen 

to finish her new 


Novelist at Work in 


a Dream Village 


HEN it’s five o’clock in the 
VW evening, Kate O’Brien puts 

on her glasses and sits down 
at her desk in a room scented with 
the smoke of the turf-fire. It’s the 
hour she begins work most days. 
Just now she is putting the finishing 
touches to her latest novel. 

After that, she hopes, she’ll be off 
to Spain on one of those continental 
holidays that usually result in the 
writing of yet another book during 
the winter in Connemara. 

A writer’s dream has come true 
for Kate O’Brien—the peace of 
Connemara, a lovely home over the 
bay of Roundstone and—something 
that interests her much less than the 
kindliness of Connemara—fame as a 
writer. 

Connemara, with its heathered 
moorlands, its sense of freedom, its 
Gaelic philosophy, has a strong 
appeal for the painter, the sculptor, 
the writer who desires a clean wind 
to blow through the mind and carry 
the cobwebs far out on the turbu- 
fent Atlantic. 

Clare Sheridan, sculptress cousin 
of Sir Winston Churchill, chose the 
Spanish Arch in an old corner of 
Galway City as a place to live and 
work. 

Ethel Mannin took a liking to 


Connemara and was soon writirg of 
having found, in her personal life, a 
new way to the stars. 

Renee Shann, best-selling writer 
of light romance, often came to 
Roundstone from London to write a 
pleasantly escapist tale. 

Within sight of the flowered 
heather and the barren rocks of 
Connemara, native writers have fol- 
lowed their own free fancies into 
realistically make-believe realms; 
Walter Macken, writing in English 
of a Galway boyhood; Liam 
O’Flaherty, from the nearby Aran 
Islands, writing with starkness and 
poetry; others—and O’Flaherty, too 
—writing in Gaelic for a limited 
but loyal audience. 

Kate O’Brien adopted Round- 
stone—a timeless, fairy-tale village 
poised over a harbour that is like a 
Mediterranean mirage, in the dreams 
of someone who has never been to 
what is imagined as the blue 
Mediterranean. 

In her stimulating conversation, 
which may be about Turgenev one 
moment and Connemara peat the 
next, is an expansive quality of who- 
cares, say-what-you-think, let’s-be- 
honest. She is for the straight, pene- 
trating view, but she looks down a 
corridor richly hung with continen- 
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Happiness Through a Window 


©» John was a chronic case and he had lain so long propped 
up at the window of a small ward of a hospital that the 
corner had become known as Old John’s Window. 

It was the only window in the room and John developed 
the habit of regaling his bedridden room-mates with a daily 
commentary on the happenings in the world outside. The 
trees, the flowers, the houses, people passing by, and such 
happy episodes as the progress of the romance between the 
baker’s roundsman and the pretty maid across the way. 

The handful of other patients in the ward came to depend 
on his cheery bulletins to sustain their interest and morale. 
They were a constant source of entertainment, for John was 
no ordinary narrator and one grouchy old fellow in particular 
was said to owe his life to them. John knew this. 

Then, one day, Old John died, and the daily commentaries 
ceased. Later when the grouchy old gentleman was allowed 
up for the first time and went to look out of the window, he 
got the shock of his life. 

There was nothing outside Old John’s window but a bare, 
blank wall. No trees, no flowers, no houses and no passers-by. 
These and the baker’s roundsman and the pretty maid had all 
been products of Old John’s imagination. It was a pleasant 
make-believe. 

The nursing staff were deeply touched by the old man’s 
practical humanity and had gladly kept his secret. It was good 
medicine. Old John was a real physician, for though he knew 
nothing of psychotherapy, he did know that he was helping 
others to get well. 

—Family Doctor. 
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tal draperies, and what she sees at 
the other end might not be noticed 
at all by less practised observers. 

She may strike you as an eman- 
cipated country gentlewoman who 
has broken the horizon of horses 
and escaped into a freedom both 
classical and continental. 

Her Without My Cloak (1931) 
won her the Hawthornden Prize and 
the James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize and soon ran into many edi- 
tions. Some critics saw genius in it 


—genius being defined as “ the 
lightning of the mind ”. 

She was still in her twenties— 
she is now fifty-eight—when her 
plays began to attract attention. 
There were Distinguished Villa at 
the Aldwych, London, and later at 
the Little Theatre, London, in 
1926; The Bridge at the Arts 
Theatre, London, in 1927. 

But her fame depends mainly on 
her novels. In 1934, came The 
Ante-Room; 1936, Mary Lavelle; 
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1938, Pray for the Wanderer; 1941, 
The Land of Spices; 1943, The Last 
of Summer; 1946, That Lady (re- 
cently seen as a technicolour film 
which has lost nearly all the novel’s 
power). One of her most recent 
books was The Flower of May. 

Out of Spain she brought the 
material for several books. She has 
spent some time in Italy, and the 
setting of her latest is laid in that 
land. 

Her name, her upbringing, her 
education (at Laurel Hill Convent, 

; Limerick, and at the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland), are as Irish as 
could be, but she has crossed many 
cultural frontiers, beating down a 
path for other to follow. Her -books 
have been translated into German, 
French, Spanish, Dutch and Scandi- 
navian. 

She writes until she feels that it’s 
time to call it a day. But her vivid, 
questing mind seems to have no rest 

‘ or limits outside sleep. 

And there is a good deal of the 
schoolgirl in Kate O’Brien. If she is 
somewhat petulant at times, for- 
giveness soon overflows again. If 
she is acutely analytical at times, 
this is soon followed by laughter 
and sentiment and cups of tea and 
good cheer. 
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In her books she has created the 
little world of Mellick, whose exiles 
don’t always find an easy way back; 
she has written with grace and pene- 
tration about families poised, as it 
were, on a ladder that doesn’t quite 
give a view over the wall; and about 
the clash of values between the 
outer world and old decency. 

Connemara is a mixture of grace- 
ful ways and superhuman courage, 
as reflected in the lives of its people. 
Perhaps it is this combination of 
grace and strength. of folk-tales and 
a fully developed civilisation that has 
struck such an answering chord in 
the mind of Kate O’Brien. 

In its tales, its personal heroism, 
even in its battles, and today in its 
fight for survival, it has become a 
sort of frontier that has been driven 
back across Europe, until its main 
rear assembly point is thirty miles 
out in the Atlantic, on the fabled 
islands of Aran. 

When it’s time for you to leave 
Roundstone and to say good-bye to 
Kate, you have a sense of stepping 
out of two fascinating worlds far re- 
moved from the one you know best 
—the world of Connemara, and the 
world of Kate O’Brien, the novelist 
who has never beer 2fraid to say 
exactly what she thinks. 





SHE was only a Viking’s daughter, but she was more than I 


could affjord. 


WHEN a woman filling out an application came to the square 
marked “age”, she didn’t hesitate. She wrote: “ Atomic.” 
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H GIR JOHN LAVERY, born 100 years ago, never lost his simplicity 
tt and never forgot the town he was born in or the church where 
he was baptised 
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The Orphan Boy who 
Painted in Palaces 


JOHN HEWITT 


F the better-known artists who 
have come from Belfast, the 
fame of Sir John Lavery has 
travelled widest. Great galleries in 
France and Italy display his paint- 
ings. Before the First World War 
his name was famous in Germany. 
Between the wars the U.S.A. pro- 
vided a ready market for his work. 
He was baptised in March, 1856, 
in St. Patrick’s Catholic Church in 
Donegall Street; not the present 
building, which was put up in the 
*seventies, but in the older edifice. 
Lavery was never sure of the 
date of his birth, so, like a good 
Irishman, he always celebrated it on 
St. Patrick’s Day. Later on he 
painted a triptych for the present 
church. 
- His father sailed off to America 
to better his fortune but was 
drowned off the Irish coast. His 
mother died shortly after, and the 
little family, consisting of John and 
a brother and sister, was scattered. 
John was taken home by a kinsman 
who had a farm between Soldiers- 
town and Moira, Co. Down. 
When he was ten years old he 


was packed off to a relative in Scot- 
land who owned a pawnshop. But 
little Johnny coaxed to get back to 
the farm. 

About 1873 he returned to Scot- 
land, and after a variety of jobs and 
misfortunes he found work touching- 
up negatives and colouring photo- 
graphs. From this it was an easy 
step to painting. He attended even- 
ing classes at the Art School. In 
due course he set up in business for 
himself, and began showing his 
pictures in exhibitions. 

One day in 1879 a great fire broke 
out in the building where his studio 
was. Luckily Lavery had had the 
place insured. So he came out of 
the ordeal richer by £300. 

Off he went to London to become 
a full-time student and artist. He 
knew nobody and spent the loneliest 
year of his life there. Then, with a 
kind of desperate confidence, he 
took =~ for Paris. It was here that 
he first found his work noticed. 

From this time on it became 
a story of advancing success. He 
exhibited in the Paris Salon; then 
went back to Glasgow where, at the 
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time, art was prospering, and the 
wealthy industrialists were enthusi- 
astic supporters of young artists. 

In 1888 he was commissioned to 
paint a big picture of The State Visit 
of Queen Victoria, and his position 
was secure. 

Orders for portraits came in a 
steady flow. He changed his abode 
to London, joined artists’ societies, 
made friends with Whistler, and 
could afford to travel widely in 
Spain, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, and North Africa (where he 
spent his winters for many years). 

The bright picture had its 
shadows. He had, in Glasgow, 
married a beautiful Irish girl, but 
she died, leaving him a little 
daughter, Eileen, to look after. 
Years later he married an American 
widow, and Chicagoan Hazel Lavery 
became a potent force in his life. 

An amateur artist, she soon estab- 
lished herself as a popular figure 
in society, ably seconding his career 
as a fashionable portrait painter. The 
tall canvas in the Art Gallery, Stran- 


DAVY CROCKETT 





millis, Belfast, entitled Hazel in 
Green and Gold records her good 
looks and fine presence. 

But another portrait of her has 
gone much farther, although most 
of the people who glance at it do 
not recognise her. 

When the Irish Free State was 
set up Sir John was asked to design 
its currency notes, and he intro- 
duced a study of his wife dressed 
as an Irish colleen. 

From time to time Lavery painted 
landscapes, but more and more his 
talent was devoted to portraiture. 
Indeed, a list of his sitters reads like 
a social register of the period. But 
although he painted kings and 
queens, and prime ministers and 
dukes and duchesses, not all his 
labour was aimed at profit. 

When the new Art Gallery was 
being put up at Stranmillis, Lavery 
produced a series of portraits, at his 
own expense, of persons then 
eminent in Ulster public life, and 
presented these to be shown in the 
new gallery, a benefaction such as 
Belfast has never received. 

With all his honours John Lavery 
remained a modest man who had 
a humble estimate of his worth as 
a painter. 

Orpen, Sargent and Augustus 
John he counted among his betters; 
and in his autobiography he re- 
gretted that a lack of social courage, 
a fatal desire to please rather than 
paint the truth as he saw it, had 
kept his portraits at a popular level. 

With this modesty he combined a 
warm friendliness for other artists, 
particularly for the young and 
struggling. Many stories have been 
told of his kindness, for he always 
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felt that he had been lucky rather 
than deserving. 

Sir John was a small, slightly- 
built man, with tiny eyes and a 
long sharp nose. Formal, if a little 
old-fashioned, in his- dress, he was 


very courteous, and left those who 
met him with the memory of a 
gentle dignity, as of a very good 
man who had no need or wish for 
the emphatic gestures of the de- 
liberately impressive personality. 
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Bow-wow ! 


£ 
: "THE love of animals can sometimes have odd results. Con- 
Fi sider, for example, the case of the man who loved his dog 
Bi: and was always trying to teach it new tricks. 
One day he thought it would be pleasing if the dog learnt to 

i bark for its food, and he began to teach it to do so by hold- 
t ing its dinner-plate in the air and shouting “ Bow-wow!” 
et. He persisted in this for a long time, but the dog did not 
é catch on—and in the end the man was compelled to put the 
dinner on the ground and let the dog have it without barking. 

After several weeks, it began to emerge that the dog had in 
fact learnt something from this training—but unhappily it had 
got hold of the wrong idea. It thought that it was not allowed 
to begin its dinner until its master had first held it in the 
air and shouted “ Bow-wow!” Being an obedient animal, it } 
resolutely refused to eat until the ritual was completed. So 
the man, who loved his dog, was forced to elevate the plate 
and bark before each meal, if his pet was not to die of star- 
vation. 

If you now pass the house at meal times you will hear the 
man bow-wowing away for all he is worth, while the dog 
; waits silent and docile for his dinner. As I said, the love of 
animals can sometimes produce odd results. 

—MICHAEL THOMAS. 
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M 1E Devil lost his tail after being involved in an accident. 
He limped into the nearest pub. 
“What’s yours?” asked the barman. 
“Excuse me,” said Satan, “but have you got a licence to 
retail spirits?” 
—BERNARD BassETT, S.J. 


A WISE man and his money are soon parted—a fool waits 
. to be taxed. 
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DAVY CROCKETT 
tells his own story 


My Death-Fight 


with a Cougar 


OME hours after leaving Nacog- 
doches, Texas, I had just 
emerged from a grove of trees, 
and was entering upon an extended 
prairie, when I saw, a short distance 
before me, a drove of about 100 
beautiful horses quietly pasturing. 

The mustangs no sooner espied 
me than they raised their heads, 
whinnied, and began coursing 
around me in an extended circle, 
which gradually became smaller and 
smaller, until they closely sur- 
rounded me. 

My little rascally mustang en- 
joyed the sport, and felt disposed 
to renew his acquaintance with his 
wild companions; first turning his 
head to one, then to another, play- 
fully biting the neck of this one, 
rubbing noses with that one, and 
kicking up his heels at a third. 

I plied the spur briskly to get out 
of the mess, but he was obstinate. 
I kicked, and he kicked, but for- 
tunately he became tired first, and 
he made one start, intending to 
escape from the annoyance, if pos- 
sible. As I had an annoyance to 
escape from likewise, I beat the 
devil’s tattoo on his ribs, that he 
might have some music to dance to, 
and we went ahead right merrily, 





the whole drove following in our 
wake, heads up, and tails and manes 
streaming. 

My little critter seemed delighted 
at being at the head of the heap; 
and having once got fairly started, [ 
wish I may be shot if I did not find 
it impossible to stop him. He kept 
along, tossing his head proudly, and 
occasionally neighing, as much as to 
say, “Come on, my hearties, you 
see I ha’n’t forgot our old amuse- 
ment yet.” 

And they did come on with 3 
vengeance, clatter, clatter, clatter, 
as if so many fiends had broken 
loose. The prairie lay extended be. 
fore me as far as the eye could 
reach, and I began to think that 
there would be no end to the race. 

My little animal kept the lead for 
full half an hour, frequently neigh- 
ing as if in triumph and derision. 
The proverb says, “ The race is not 
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always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong,” and so it proved in 
the preserit instance. My mustang 
was obliged to carry weight, while 
his competitors were as free as 
nature had made them. 

A beautiful bay now came side by 
side with my mustang, and we had 
it hip and thigh for about ten 
minutes, I now felt an interest in 
the ‘race myself, and determined to 
win. I plied the lash and spur, and 
the critter took it kindly, tossed his 
head and neighed, as much as to 
sav, “Colonel, I know what you’re 
after—Go ahead!” 

This could not last for ever. At 
length my competitor darted ahead, 
and my little fellow was compelled 
to clatter after his tail. He hung on 
like grim death for some time 
longer, but his ambition began to 
flag; and, having lost his 
others seemed to think that he was 
not the mighty critter he was 
cracked up to be, and they tried to 
outstrip him also. 

A second shot ahead, and he 
kicked up his heels in derision as he 
passed us; then a third, a fourth, 
and so on, and even the scrubbiest 
little rascal in the whole drove was 
disposed to have a fling at their 
broken-down leader. A true picture 
of politicians and their truckling 
followers, thought I. 

We now followed among the last 
of the drove until we came to the 
banks of the Navasola river. The 
foremost leaped from the margin 
into the rushing stream, the others, 
politician-like, followed him, though 
he would lead them to destruction; 
but my wearied animal fell on the 
banks, exhausted. 


It was a beautiful sight to sce 
them stemming the torrent, ascend 
the opposite bank, and scour over 
the plain, having been refreshed by 
the water. I relieved my wearied 
animal from the saddle. After toil- 
ing for more than an hour to get 
him upon his feet again, I gave it 
up as a bad job. 

Night was fast closing in. Near 
the margin of the river a large tree 
had been blown down, and I thought 
of making my lair in its top. While 
beating among the branches | 
heard a low growl, as much as to 
say, “ Stranger, the apartments are 
already taken.” 

Looking about to see what sort 
of a bed-fellow I was likely to have, 
I discovered, not more than five or 
six paces from me, an enormous 
Mexican cougar, eyeing me as an 
, ¢picure surveys the table before he 
selects his dish. Rays of light darted 
from his large eyes, he showed his 
teeth like a © in hysterics, and 
he was crouching on his haunches 
ready for a spring. 

One glance satisfied me that there 
was no time to be lost (as Pat 
thought when falling from a church 
steeple, and exclaimed, “ This 
would be mighty pleasant, now, if 
it would only last). But there was no 
retreat either for me or the cougar, 
so I levelled my Betsey and blazed 
away. The report was followed by a 
furious growl (which is sometimes 
the case in Congress), and the next 
moment, when I expected to find 
the tarnal critter struggling with 
death, I beheld him shaking his 
head as if nothing more than a bee 
had stung him. 

The ball had struck him on the 
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Ht M* father’s name wae John Crockett, and he was of Irish descent. 
tH He was either born in Ireland or on a passage from that 
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country to America across the Atlantic. He was by profession a 
farmer, and spent the early part of his life in the State of 
r Pennsylvania. 
rl My mother’s mame was Rebecca Hawkins She was born in the 
=; State of Maryland, between York and Baltimore. 

it is likely | may have heard where they were married, but if 
so, | have forgotten. It is, however, certain that they were, or 
else the public would never have been troubled with the history 
of David Crockett, their son. 

My father fought against the British in the battle of King’s 
Mountain (during the War of Independence) and in some other 
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forehead and glanced off, doing no 
other injury than stunning him for 
an instant, and tearing off the skin, 
which tended to infuriate him the 
more. 

I had not retreated three steps 
before he sprang at me like a steam- 
boat; I stepped aside, and as he lit 
upon the ground I struck him 
violently with the barrel of my rifle. 
But he didn’t mind that: he 
wheeled around and made at me 
again. The gun was now of no use, 
so I threw it away, and drew my 
hunting-knife, for I knew we should 
come to close quarters before the 
fight would be over. 

This time he fastened on my left 
arm, and was just beginning to 
amuse himself by tearing the flesh 
off with his fangs, when I ripped my 
knife into his side, and he let go. 

He wheeled about and came at 
me with increased fury. I now tried 
to blind him, so I aimed a blow at 
his eyes with my knife; but it struck 
him on the nose, and he paid no 
other attention to it than by a shake 
of the head and a low growl. 

He pressed me close, and as I 


—Davy Crockett 
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was stepping backward my foot 
tripped in a vine, and I fell to the 
ground. He was down upon me like 
a nighthawk upon a June bug. He 
seized hold of the outer part of my 
right thigh; the hinder part of his 
body was towards my face; I 
grasped his tail with my left hand, 
and tickled his ribs with my knife, 
which I held in my right. 

Still the critter wouldn’t let go 
his hold; and as I found that he 
would lacerate my leg dreadfully, 
unless he was speedily shaken off, 
I tried to hurl him down the bank 
into the river, for our scuffle had 
already brought us to the edge of 
the bank. 

I stuck my knife into his side, 
and summoned all my strength to 
throw him over. He resisted—he 
was desperately heavy; but at last 
I got him so far down the declivity 
that he lost his balance, and he 
rolled over and over till he landed 
on the margin of the river; but in 
his fall he dragged me along with 
him. 

Fortunately, I fell uppermost. 
Without allowing myself time even 
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to draw breath, I aimed one despe- 
rate blow at his neck, and the knife 
entered his gullet up to the handle 
and reached his heart. He struggled 
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for a few moments, and died. last. 
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Eating by the Clock 

JN 4 restaurant in Rotterdam, patrons who pay a standard 

charge of £1 a head will be allowed to eat and drink as 
much as they can manage to put away. 

There is only one restriction: they cannot take more than 
a hundred minutes over any meal. Visitors to the restaurant 
will have an elaborate menu including hors d oeuvre, soup, 
chicken, fish, steak, cheese, dessert and four varieties of wine 
from which to make their choice. And they can order any or 
all of the courses on the menu, together with second helpings, 
provided that they do not go outside the time-limit. 


URPHY was showing a non-Catholic friend round the 
church. Seeing a confessional set into the wall, the friend 
asked: “ What’s that?” 
“ Fire-escape!” was the reply. 


AN American paid his first visit to Britain and Ireland, 

returning home with the discovery that these islands were 
peopled by four distinct people. He summed them up in this 
way: 

“The Scotsman keeps the Sabbath and everything he can 
lay his hands on. 

“The Welshman prays on his knees on Sunday and on his 
neighbours the rest of the week. 

“The Irishman doesn’t know what the devil he wants but 
is prepared to fight and die for it. 

“The Englishman thinks he is self-created and adores his 
creator.” 


No man is so old but thinks he may live yet another year. 
—Srt, JEROME. 
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I have had many fights with bears, 
but that was mere child’s play; this 
was the first fight ever I had with a 
cougar, and I hope it may be the 
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An Irish adventurer and 
the greatest horse of all time 


Two Rogues Linked 


by Fortune 


H. E. BLYTH 


iE turf sometimes endows a 
‘me with undeserved immor- 

tality. He is remembered not 
for what he was, but because of 
what he owned. 

It has been thus with Denis 
O’Kelly, an 18th-century Irish 
adventurer who came to London 
and obtained work as a billiards 
marker. He had a passion for 
gambling and women, and was 
aided in his pursuit of both by a 
quick brain, a debonair manner and 
a plausible tongue. 

He lived in a period of loose 
morals and he would have long 
since been forgotten had he not 
chanced to buy the greatest race- 
horse of all time—the mighty 
Eclipse, unbeaten in his career and 
a father of British bloodstock. 

Neither horse nor owner was an 
attractive character, for whereas 
O'Kelly was a rogue, Eclipse was 
so wilful and bad-tempered that at 
times he was unmanageable. No 
jockey dared to exert authority over 
him, and he ran his races as he 
pleased, untouched by whip or 
spur. 

Turf histories refer to O’Kelly as 
“Captain” or “Colonel”, but his 


claims to such titles are doubtful. 
He seems to have first come into 
prominence by being thrown into 
the Fleet Prison for debt, and he 
might well have died there had it 
not been for the intervention of an 
attractive but unscrupulous young 
lady named Charlotte Hayes, who 
rescued him from his plight. 

Searching for a job that could 
offer “advancement” to a young 
man with looks but no principles, 
O’Kelly decided to take up work as 
a sedan-chair man, and offered his 
services to a wealthy lady of fashion. 

O’Kelly’s charm soon _ proved 
effective. The lady was happy to 
take him as her lover, and he, in 
return, took her money and began 
to gamble with it. It was not long 
before he had deprived his mistress 
of almost every penny she possessed. 
He was down, in fact, to her last 
hundred pounds when the luck 
changed and he began to win sub- 
stantially. 

Thereafter it never deserted him. 
As a gambler he possessed that bril- 
liant head for figures which is so 
essential for making money on the 
turf; and he never lacked courage. 
When he fancied a horse, he bet on 
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it fearlessly, and it was this confid- 
ence and judgment which first 
encouraged him to wager heavily on 
Eclipse, and finally to buy him. 

Eclipse, a chestnut horse by 

Marske, was born in 1764 during 
an eclipse of the sun. His breeder 
was the Duke of Cumberland, who 
died when the colt was still a year- 
ling. 
A certain William Wildman saw 
great promise in the foal, and 
bought him at an auction sale of 
the Duke’s stud for seventy-five 
guineas. 

Surprisingly, he made no effort to 
race Eclipse before he was five 
years old (although the modern 
thoroughbred is usually being re- 
tired at this age). Eclipse’s début 
was to be at Epsom, and a secret 
trial was held from which the touts 
were excluded. 

But an old woman chanced to be 
gathering firewood on the Downs 
that spring morning, and when the 
touts excitedly questioned her she 
told them that she had seen a 
mighty horse with a white hind leg 
that could beat any other in the 
world. 

The news reached O’Kelly, now 
fairly rich, and hr determined to 
have a heavy bet on this wonder 
animal, Eclipse ran this, his first 
race, on May 3, 1769, and won 
effortlessly. 

O’Kelly was so impressed by this 
performance that he announced he 
could place every runner in the next 
event in which Eclipse took part. 
Challenged to do so, O’Kelly made 
a forecast which has since become 
a levendary phrase in turf parlance: 
“ Eclipse first, the rest nowhere.” 
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This meant that Eclipse had to 
win by such a wide margin that 
the judge would make no effort to 
place the second or third. This is 
what duly happened! 

Thereafter, O’Kelly could not rest 
until the mighty Eclipse had become 
his own property. He bought a half 
share in the horse from Wildman 
for 650 guineas, and finally per- 
suaded him to sell the other half for 
a further 1,100 guineas. No greater 
bargain has ever been struck on the 
turf. 

The new owner never saw his 

horse beaten, or even in danger of 
defeat. Only once did a rival chal- 
lenge him seriously during a race, 
and that was when Bucephalus 
matched strides with him for a short 
distance at Newmarket. But Eclipse 
shook him off, and Bucephalus, ex- 
hausted by the mighty effort which 
he had made, was never the same 
again. 
As one of the earliest “legs” 
(bookmakers) O’Kelly laid and ac- 
cepted the odds in all forms of 
sport, and his evil influences were 
felt in the prize-ring as well as on 
the turf. 

He bribed jockeys and _prize- 
fighters alike, and he had a finger in 
many an unsavoury pie. Yet, he 
longed to be accepted by the gentry, 
and was greatly embittered when he 
was ostracised by members of the 
Jockey Club in spite of Eclipse’s 
successes. 

But O'Kelly was so lavish in his 
entertaining that many influential 
people were attracted to his home. 
He took up again with the glamor- 
ous Charlotte Hayes, and they set 
up house at Clay Hill, near Epsom, 
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where Eclipse was stabled when he 
was at stud. 

The Prince of Wales himself, with 
some of the nobility, set the seal 
on O’Kelly’s success by accepting 
Charlotte’s lavish hospitality. 

Eclipse died in 1789, after having 
established himself as one of the 
greatest sires of all time. A post- 
mortem revealed that he had a heart 
of exceptional size, which, no doubt, 
contributed to his immense energy. 

O'Kelly had died shortly before, 
leaving a vast fortune to a nephew. 
The wildness of his youth seems to 
have left him in his later days, 
probably under Charlotte’s guiding 
influence. 





Bristol’s Irish Blood 


Despite the licence which he 
granted to his guests at Clay Hill 
(and some remarkable happenings 
occurred there), gambling of any 
sort was strictly forbidden. One of 
the terms of his will was that his 
nephew should forfeit {£500 for 
every bet he made. 

Another bequest made to this for- 
tunate young man was O’Kelly’s 
beloved parrot, which could imitate 
anyone, from the Duke of Cumber- 
land to a prima donna of the Opera 
House. It was said that O’Kelly 
became religious before he died, the 
evidence for this being that the 
parrot had been taught to recite the 
whole of the ro4th Psalm! 


[* is believed that Bristol was the first English town in which 
the Irish settled in large numbers. This may be accounted 


for by its nearness to Ireland. 


The Irish population was, at the beginning, almost exclu- 
sively confined to monks and sailors, but gradually other Irish 


people arrived at this port. 


Today Bristol contains many thousands of people possess- 
ing Irish names or having strong Irish blood in them. But, 
unlike their compatriots in Glasgow or Liverpool, they are 
not confined to any special quarter. 


—Irish Weekly. 


UMAN voices have carried over twenty miles in the Arctic 

regions, where the cold clear air is an exceptional sound 
transmitter. In the hot and dust-laden air of the Sahara Desert 
a voice may carry only 100 yards. 


H{UssBanp (trying to make it up): “And what little present 
shall I buy for the one I love best?” 
Wire: “What about a briar pipe and a few pounds of 


tobacco?” 
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The Mark of Love 


REARDEN CONNER 


*‘¥ EXPECT you know,” old Rory 
remarked to me as we sat in a 
corner of the tavern, “ that I’ve 

been a bit of a thorn in the sides of 

the police and the gamekeepers 
around here for many a year. I sup- 
pose poaching gets into the blood, 
and even a rascal like myself feels 

a king in his own estimation when 

he feels the cool breath of night on 

him.” 

He fondled his glass and looked 
at me with his ferret’s eyes. “ And 
the things you see!” he said in a 
whisper. “ Some of them like a clap 
of thunder in the heart. Take the 
case of young Jamesy now who 
was apprenticed to his uncle the 
grocer in the town five miles away 

“ There was never a lazier fellow 
than Jamesy. Man dear, they said 
he was too lazy to cast his own 
shadow. And when he went behind 
his uncle’s counter everybody said 
that the shop would soon have cob- 
webs in it. 

“Tt wasn’t long before his uncle 
was calling down the wrath of 
heaven on Jamesy and he was sell- 
ing heavy and taking light, if you 
know what I mean. If his uncle’s 
back was turned and a poor man or 
a poor woman came into the shop, 
Jamesy cut off a slab of bacon or 


shovelled out the sugar, and never 
an eye did he cock at the scales. 
You never heard the like of the 
shenanigans that went on in the tall 
house in the town.” 

“ And where do you come into it 
with your poaching?” I asked 
old Rory. 

“If I came into it at the start, 
wouldn’t that be an end before 
there was ever a beginning to it?” 
he said in an impatient tone. 
“ Jamesy’s uncle was going to send 
him ing when he was carted off 
to the hospital for an operation. 
There was Jamesy alone in the shop 
and in the tall house and the poor 
uncle dying a thousand deaths as he 
thought of the way my fine bucko 
was giving the goods away to any- 
one with a sad story. 

“When he came back to the 
shop, weak on his pins, what did 
he see but a place that looked as if 
a hurricane had been through it. 
The scales were pushed away under 
the counter and everything had 
been down from the shelves so often 
that no one, least of all Jamesy, 
could find anything. 

“ The old man hobbled up to his 
room and knelt down to look under 
his bed and there was a pile of 
silver and notes on top of the big 


Reprinted from the London Evening News 
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black box where he kept his money. 
And he could see in a wink that not 
a hand had been put to the iock in 
an attempt to open it. 

“* You're not a robber after all,’ 
he says to Jamesy. ‘ But where in 
the world did you manage to get 
the money you put on top of the 
box?” 

“*From the young woman with 
the red hair,’ says Jamesy. ‘ And if 
that isn’t a laugh for you it’s time 
you had your toes cocked ’.” 

Old Rory grew almost confiden- 
tial in his manner. “The young 
woman with the red hair was a 
queer customer,” he told me. “ She 
had come from over the sea to buy 
horses and she took a big house 
with servants and it was said that 
her father was knee-deep in money. 
Jamesy was the handsomest fellow 
you could ever lay eyes on, and, 
begob, the woman with the red hair 
lost her heart to him in no time, 
for all her worldly ways. She had 
the floor worn out coming into the 
shop, and she bought up so much 
that the shop had to be restocked 
time and again and Jamesy’s uncle 
was hopping with pride and delight. 

“* Jamesy thought it was the best 
joke he had come across in years, 
but the uncle saw no joke in it at 
all. ‘Play your cards well,’ says he, 
‘and you'll be a rich man in no 
time!’ 

“He couldn’t have said a worse 
thing to Jamesy, for if that fellow 
had a penny he’d throw it to a 
beggar. But it was the horses that 
did it! The minute the woman with 
the red hair began to talk about the 
horses she was buying he became a 
new man, for he was mad about 


horseflesh and as soon as she invited 
him up to the big house he was off 
like the wind and she had a job to 
drag him away from the stables. 

“Some say she asked him to 
marry her, but whoever did the ask- 
ing married they were. ‘ We'll go to 
the Riviera for our honeymoon,’ 
says her ladyship. ‘We will not,’ 
says Jamesy. ‘ We'll build a fine hall 
for the people of this parish 
instead.” 

“Well, the hall was built and 
there was no honeymoon. Every- 
thing her ladyship wanted to do, 
such as go on a cruise or the like, 
Jamesy had other ideas. She used 
to complain that he married the 
horses and not herself. Then one 
day she up and sold the horses to 
a famous stable across the water 
without as much as a word to 
Jamesy. 

“After that Jamesy was like a lost 
creature in the big house. The 
woman with the red hair went away 
around the world on her own. 
Jamesy let himself get as shabby 
as a tramp. When she came back 
from her travels he had gone from 
the big house and she went on liv- 
ing alone with only the servants for 
company. 

“One day, when she was riding 
on an old hack she had kept, she 
met him on the road and she 
thought he was a tinker by the cut 
of him. He tipped a battered old hat 
to her and she was so wild with 
temper when she recognised him 
that she lashed out at him with her 
whip and cut his hand to the bone. 

“A few weeks later he went to 
lodge in a cottage at the edge of 
her land, and if ever he met her 
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he’d pass her without a glance and 
she’d have her head in the air like 
a queen. 

“ Well, it went on like that for a 
long time. Then one night I was up 
on her land after some pheasants. 
The moon was shining like a young 
sun when who did I see but her 
ladyship walking along and her hair 
glinting like a fire. ‘ She has a new 
sweetheart, for she has a fine spring 
to her step!’ I says to myself, and 
I made up my mind to follow her. 

“TI skulked along by the wood 
and down the field she went and 
over a ditch. I hopped after her like 
a hare and I peered over the ditch. 
And there I saw her ladyship and 
her sweetheart—none other than 
Jamesy himself, standing in the 
moonlight with their arms around 
one another. 


Slow Motion 
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“The next day a brace of 
pheasants was brought to my 
house with her compliments and 
there was a note in the parcel which 
said, ‘ To see all is not to know al!’ 
She sold her big house soon after- 
wards, and she and Jamesy went 
over the sea together. But before he 
went Jamesy came down to this 
place and had a noggin with me. 

“He held out his right hand and 
I saw the terrible red scar on it. 
‘ The day she gave me that,’ he said 
to me, ‘I knew for the first time 
that she loved me, and I knew that 
I loved her. I had never thought 
about love until that minute. [ 
thought only of the wonder of being 
able to imagine that the horses were 
my own. Isn’t it a queer thing, now, 
how a man grows up in the midst 
of his pain and misery?’” 


tortoises were sitting in a public house, when they 
found they had run out of cigarettes. One of them volun- 
teered to go and get some from home, as the publican had 


sold out. 


After he had been gone about two months one of the 
tortoises said to the other: “ He’s a long time going for those 


cigarettes.” 


Whereupon the long-absent tortoise put his head round the 
door about two minutes afterwards and said: “If you two 
fellows are going to grumble, I’m not going at all.” 


‘THE first record of a doctor’s fee has been found engraved on 
a rock which represents the Statute Book of King Ham- 
murabi of Babylon, about 2000 B.c. 
‘The doctor demanded between two and ten shekels for 
curing an abscess or a broken limb (five shekels was the annual 


rent of a house). 


doctor had to pay damages. 


The amount depended upon the wealth of the patient: if the 
cure was unsuccessful, not only was no fee necessary but the 
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RS. DorotHy McCALt’s 
[_father, Dr. Joseph Kidd, a 
Limerick man who made a 
name for himself in English medi- 
cal circles, loved to regale his fifteen 
children with tales of his childhood. 
And since he himself was the 
youngest of seventeen, Dorothy’s 
attractive family chronicle, When 
That I Was (Faber & Faber, 18s.), 
bridges, with first-hand knowledge, 
a gap of over a century in social 
history. 

Her father’s grandfather, who 
lived in a world of hoops and 
patches, years before the French 
Revolution changed the mind of 
Europe, was reputed to be gifted 
with second sight. Once: 

He accepted a challenge to 
walk right around a churchyard 
in Limerick at dead of night and 
brave the spectres. A ghost ap- 
peared in due course, needless to 
say, mear the gate on the return 
journey, but the strong-minded 
fellow dealt with the ghost so 
faithfully that the practical joker 
had to be revived with spirits of 
another nature at the inn where 
the bet had been laid. 

Her father lived with his parents 
and his many brothers and sisters 
in a tumble-down Georgian house in 
Limerick : — 

on King Harry’s Mall, 


whose windows looked out on 
a canal flowing into the 
Shannon... . 

His elder children must have 
been born into a city consisting 
entirely of such earlier houses, 
while even those which the babies 
watched building would all be 
what we now style Period houses. 
The girls were still wearing the 
high-waisted dresses, and the 
boys the flat-peaked caps and 
frilled shirts buttoned to long 
trousers, and the meanest piece 
of furniture in their house would 
be sought by collectors today. 

Into the cellars of the house the 
water from the River Shannon 
flowed at high tides, and the four 
youngest children, who always 
hunted the devil in couples, were 
never so happy as when sailing 
their shoes as boats upon this 
God-given ocean. 


In those days tea was a fabulous 
price. It was only for the elect, and 
on special occasions the house- 
keeper measured it out of the caddy 
with a saltspoon. One day, how- 
ever, she went out, leaving the 
sacred caddy unlocked, and: — 


... the young ones had a grand 
tea-party, using up an alarming 
quantity of the precious herb. 
Tea might stand at a premium, 
but Irish wits were still at par. 
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Sam, always the ringleader in 
their escapades, got to work with 
the griddle over the kitchen fire, 
and the sodden leaves, returned 
to their pristine crispness, went 
back to store in the caddy. 

With what unbounded giee did 
they watch Margaret’s next ap- 
proach to the source of comfort! 
Saltspoon after saltspoon she 
flung ruthlessly into the teapot, 
more and more puzzled as her 
brew failed to satisfy. 

But if tea were in the luxury class, 
potatoes were cheap :— 

The boys were often sent to 
buy them from the old women 
in shawls who sat on the bridge, 
with their baskets, to chaffer. The 
ruling price was six pounds for a 
penny, and a free sample was 
always taken home first, to be 
cooked and eaten before the final 
bargain was struck. 

My father would often describe 
the method of cooking pursued in 
his father’s kitchen, and sighed 
for an English cook to treat his 
favourite vegetable with equally 
becoming reverence. The potatoes 
were flung into a pot of cold 
water and put on the fire, and 
“when the white horses came to 
the top” more cold water was 
added and the process repeated. 

The schools of those days presented 
a vivid picture. The principal of the 
Dame’s School ran her academy on 
the same lines as Squeers’ :— 


She taught scholars to catch 
rats and mice, and practically 
nothing more. The dunce’s cap 
was still in use here, presumably 
for lack of prowess in the chase. 
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A worthy Quaker, John Tyrrell 
Bailey, ran a school for boys. He 
was popularly known as John 
Tirrible Bailey, for his pacific policy 
did not run to the extent of with- 
holding corporal punishment, and 
his cane—Tickler—was held in 
great awe :— 


At eleven o’clock each morn- 
ing his wife would appear at 
the schoolroom door, murmur- 
ing, “John, my heart?” to 
which he would reply, “ Jane, my 
love?” and follow her out. An 
envious whisper of “ Oysters” 
would then arise amongst the 
desks. 

There was also, in Limerick, a girls’ 
school which prided itself on its 
musical standing, for it owned 
several pianos of the type now 
bought in antique shops for side- 
boards. One of these pianos was con- 
demned to die by a secret conclave 
of the pupils: — 

They drew lots, and the lot fell 
upon a bright little girl (probably 
the one who was wont to boast 
that she had got beyond Mozart): 
she acted swiftly and surely, heat- 
ing the poker to a nice red-hot 
point in the fire. The school- 
mistress walked into the room, 
just in time to see and hear the 
poker being successfully drawn 
through every string in the in- 
strument. 

In those days, Kilkee was the fav- 
ourite summer-holiday spot, and to 
it the family journeyed down the 
Shannon estuary by boat and then 
overland in a farmer’s wagon spread 
with clean straw :— 

At Kilkee, they all dived and 
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swam to their hearts’ content in 
the wonderful deep rock-pools, 
after their father had taught the 
boys to swim by the drastic 
method of throwing them into the 
water and leaving them to find 
their own salvation. 

Then they would sit in the 
natural amphitheatre of black 
basalt to mine the “ Kilkee dia- 
monds ” and to watch the Atlautic 
rollers throwing up a fountain of 
spray through the mysterious 
puffing-hole in the rock. 

At Kilkee, also, they watched an old 
woman catching crabs with her bare 
toes as bait, and, so that they might 
catch a few: — 


Their father made them a 
fishing-line from the ever-ready 
pin and equally omnipresent piece 
of string in the waistcoat pocket. 

Travelling many years later in 
the» West of Ireland, my father 
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still pursued the ancient habit of 
the pin and the piece of string. 
He had hired the only four- 
wheeled carriage in Achill Island 
for my mother’s benefit, and the 
door, needless to say, would fly 
open. He brought out the string 
and put it to good use. 

“Why wouldn’t you always 
carry a piece of string, too, Pat?” 
he asked the jarvey. 

“ Faita, sir,” Pat replied reason- 
ably, “ maybe I would be having 
it when I would not be wanting 
it.” 

In due course, Dorothy McCall’s 
father, who was the seventh son of 
a seventh son, went up to Dublin 
to study medicine: — 


There he attended the lectures 
of Graves and Stokes, whose bold 
new methods of clinical teaching 
had put Dublin in the forefront of 
Europe’s medical schools. He 
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learned strange lessons at the 
Rotunda Maternity Hospital from 
the man who, finding that none 
of the windows was made to open, 
ordered the glass to be cut out 
forthwith. 


On March 26th, 1847, soon after 
he had set up in practice in Lon- 
don, Dr. Kidd sat down to read 
The Times. It was a turning-point 
in his life. For there he read the 
appalling account of the Famine in 
Ireland and he decided to go back 
to do whatever he could to help the 
stricken people. 

Later, the Fournal of the Homeo- 
pathic Society published his account 
of his unselfish mission to his 
fellow-countrymen. It was a time he 
never forgot: — 


Theology with a Kick 
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He lived to the great age of 
ninety-four; he lived to make a 
great reputation in London; to 
number such men as Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury among his patients; 
to meet royalty and attend the 
Berlin Congress, where he was 
introduced to Bismarck. He re- 
joiced to work with Lister and 
his peers. 

But such things weighed less to 
him in the scale than those 
months of toil for his own people, 
in which the strife of creeds was 
laid aside and Catholic priest, 
Quaker and Irish Churchman 
united in a noble brotherhood, 
along with a countless army of 
nameless and faithful people to 
fight for the lives of the Irish 


peasantry. 


PRIEST, having preached on miracles, was accosted outside 
the church by a parishioner who said he still did not under- 
stand what a miracle was, and could his Reverence enlighten 


him. 


“Walk on there in front of me and Ill think how I can 


explain it to you,” said the priest. 


The parishioner walked on, and suddenly experienced an 
immense kick from behind. He turned round, hurt and 
indignant, and said: “ Why did you do that?” 


“Did you feel it?” 
“To be sure I did.” 


“Well then,” said his pastor, “it would have been a 


miracle if you hadn’t.” 


—D. W. in The Tablet. 


MY mother was the making of me. She was so true and so 
sure of me. I felt that I had someone to live for—someone 
I must not disappoint. The memory of my mother will always 


be a blessing to me. 


—Tuomas A. EDISON. 
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Down Mexico Way :—From Mexico comes a 
lettef! paying glowing tribute to the Jrish Digest. 

‘It is like a refreshing breeze wafted all the 
way from the Emerald Isle. You cannot imagine 
how I look forward to receiving it—every word 
is precious and the magazine itself is full of 
information from cover to cover.” 

When we had recovered sufficiently—although 
we are told the blushes still lingered—we looked 
for the name of the writer. She is Sister Michael 
Augustine (Keaveney), of Collegio Mexicano, 
San Gerénimo, Monterey 

Born in Galway City, she entered a missionary 
congregation and was sent to San Antonio, 
‘Texas. ‘‘ After teaching for two years, I penetrated 
further south until I found myself in Mexico. 
So here I am for the past two years teaching 
English and studying Spanish."" The Mexican 
people, she says, have an unshaken devotion to 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, their patroness. 

She tells how she Sovemne acquainted with 
us. An American friend sent her some reading 
material, and among it-was a copy of the Irish 
Digest. 

“I was so delighted with it that I immediately 
wrote to my uncle, John Donnellan, Timiduane, 
Co. Galway, to give me a subscription to it. . . 
So here I am waiting for a copy all for myself. 
However, I won't be aT shall also share 
it with my Mexican friends.” 


* 


How Dw It Srart?—How is the word 
** Hoodlum” derived? Most accounts we have 
read state that it is a slight corruption of 
** Noodlum,” which is ‘‘ Muldoon” in reverse 
—and Muldoon, we are told, was a New York 
(or was it Chicago?) tough. No relation of the 
Solid Man. 

But Mr. Patrick J. Evans, of West 78th Street, 
New York, thinks this is all poppycock, and he 


is probably right. 
He states—in fact, asserts—that ‘‘ Hoodlum,” 
comes from ‘‘ Robin Hood,” of Sherwood Forest 


farne. But is that the final word on the subject ? 
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Grats, PLease Note :—Mrs. Louis E. Kane, 
Box 14, Deer Park, Washington, would like to 
exchange letters with ‘‘ some nice Irish Catholic 
girls aged between 20 and 25." She has a laud- 
able reason for wishing to get in touch with them. 

Her Irish grandparents, who left Ireland in 
the ‘eighties, were named Daly and Fitzpatrick. 
She and her son are looking forward to a trip 
around Mayo and Galway, and she would avail 
of the opportunity to call on her correspondents. 


* 


THANKS, Boys!—This is as good a place as 
any to acknowledge with thanks the greeting 
card received from William Dennison and Ed. 
Wheatley, of Patrick Hospital, V.A.C., Dayton 
Ohio, and to reciprocate their kind wishes. 


A Foo.isH THInc :—‘‘I have a bet on that it 
was a famous Irishman who said that ‘ Time is a 
foolish thing’,”’ writes L. J. Q., of Dunedin, 


New Zealand. ‘‘ But for the life of me I can't 


remember. Can you help? 
onathan Swift. Here is the full quotation: 
Nhat a foolish thing is Time! And how foolish 


is man, who would be as angry if ‘Time stopped 
as if it passed.” 


* 
Don AND SANcCHO:—In connection with the 
article, ‘‘ Statues to People Who Never Lived” 


in a recent issue, our versatile correspondent, 
Mr. James P. Power, of Los Angeles, points out 
that the writer omitted to mention one of the 


most famous of all: the memorial w Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza in the Plaza de 
Espana, Madrid. 

* 


—Can any reader help 
ey East 54th Street, 
(That 


CaLLInG County Mayo! 
Mrs. Helen L. Higgins, 
Seattle 5, Washington ? 

address, but she will 

November rst). 

She is anxious to obtain information concerning 
those relatives of her grandparents who may be 
living in Ireland. 

Her grandfather's name was Thomas Geraghty ; 
her grandmother's Harriett Ann (née Sullivan). 
They were married in County Mayo and left 
for the U.S.A. (Boston, Massachusetts) within 
a year—some time between 1880 and 1890. 

‘heir only son, Morgan Francis, was born in 
County Mayo. Grandfather Geraghty had several 
brothers ; two of them emigrated to the States— 
one to New York, the other to Pennsylvania. 

Well, it’s up to the Geraghtys of Mayo to 
sort themselves out! 


is not her home 
be staying there until 





PLEASE NOTE 


UERIES concerning the Proclamation 
of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
mainly from the 


Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24° x 36" are available at $3.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" 15" 
costs $2.00. 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. lon, Lid., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 











Pen-PaLs WANTED :—Miss Bebe Azman, 221- 

— Mariam, Muar, Johore, Malaya, woul 

ike to have Irish pen-pals of either sex and of 
any age. She is 15 years of age and her hobbies 
are reading, music, stamp collecting. 

Miss Janet ‘Tracy, 812 Tecumseh, La Porte, 
Indiana, U.S.A., tells us that ever since she was 
knee-high to a grasshopper she’s been near or 
riding horses. 

Janet hopes, after her graduation at the Art 
Institute in Chicago, to visit Ireland and “ try 
to capture on my easel sore of this beaut.ful land 
and magical people I have been told about.” 


(Continued on page 97.) 























ALL ABOUT 


IRELAND 
— $y 


So many of our American and 
Canadian readers have availed them- 
selves of the IRISH DIGEST Infor- 
mation Service to ask us to recom- 
mend them “a good book about 
Ireland ” that we have prepared a 
short list of what we believe to be 
the best titles available. Orders and 
remittances sent to C. J. Fallon Ltd., 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


IRELAND 
A Documentary Record 


James Carty, M.A. 


Here for the first time is a Docu- 
mentary Record of Irish History 
as seen and described by con- 
temporary witnesses and _partici- 
pants. It is a fascinating story built 
up on eye witness accounts of par- 
liaments, speeches, conferences, and 
military campaigns, numerous sur- 
veys of Ireland, as seen by “ old” 
and “new” Irishmen, by foreign 
travellers — neutral, friendly and 
hostile, by planters, surveyors and 
special correspondents. 

All three volumes are lavishly 
illustrated with contemporary por- 
traits, drawings and facsimiles of 
documents. 


Vol. 1—From the Flight of the 
Earls to Grattan’s Parliament 
Price $1.50 
Vol. 2—From Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment to the Great Famine 
Price $1.50 











Vol. 3—From the Great 
Famine to the Treaty of 1921 
Price $2.00 
THE CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND 


Joun P. PRENDERGAST 


Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settle- 
ment is one of the few Anglo-Irish 
historical works, which has found its 
secure place as a classic. Treating as 
he does of the most tragic epoch in 
Irish History, the author never lets 
his intense love of his native land 
betray him into vague generalisations 
or futile bitterness. 

Price $3.00 


1916 PROCLAMATION CHART 
(Ireland’s Declaration of 
Independence) 

This chart, on linen-backed, hard- 
wearing paper, is an enlarged fac- 
simile of the original Proclamation 
of the Republic read by Patrick 
Pearse at the General Post Office, 
Dublin, and includes scraper board 
portraits of the seven signatories, the 
Tricolour and the Crests of the four 

provinces in colour, 
Size 24” x 36”. Suitable for 
framing $2.50 
With dowels $3.25 

There is also a smaller reproduc- 
tion available which is ideal for the 
home. 

Size 15” x 11” Price $1.00 
OUTLINE OF IRISH HISTORY 


Part I 1§c. 
Part II 200. 


Condensed into a few pages, these 
booklets provide enough essential 
information to give the reader a 
bird’s eye panorama of Irish history. 


Prices quoted include ‘mand and 
packing charges. 
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Meanwhile she would like a pen-friend or two. 
She is 17 years of age. 


. 
ALiens-Act SNAG :—A journalist writing from 
Toledo, Ohio, would like to pay a long visit— 
for about a year—to Ireland, but he lacks the 
money to do so. So he wonders if it would be 
possile to combine the visit with a job here 
that would pay sufficiently to cover the expenses 
of himself and family of three. 

We told him, regretfully, that as he is an alien 
there would be extreme difficulty in his taking 
up a position here. ‘The law is that no alien can 
engage in business or take up employment in 
the Republic of Ireland without permission from 
the Department of Industry and Commerce 
(Kildare Street, Dublin) 

If this reader succeeded in obtaining employ- 
ment here, the prospective employer would have 
to obtain official sanction under the terms of 
The Aliens Act 


o 


From Cover to Cover :—‘I certainly apprec- 
iate your efforts on my behalf and want you to 
know that I enjoy the Jrish Digest immensely, 
reading it from cover to cover,” writes Miss 
Ann C. McGovern, of Nashville, Tennessee. 

She particularly enjoyed an article on Father 
Abram J. Ryan. The local Catholic boys’ high 
school is named after him. He was stationed in 
Nashville (during the Civil War years) and at 
other points in the diocese, and he wrote his 
famous Conquered Banner while stationed in 
Clarksville. One of his longer poems, The Song 
of the Deathless Dead, has a strong Irish interest. 
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COUNTRY OF HIS ANCESTORS :—*‘ What provisions 
have Irish institutions of higher learning for 
foreign students ?"’ asks Mr. Gerald Paul, of 
Neshaminy, Pennysivania. ‘‘ In particular, what 
scholarships are offered to foreign students ? 
Are there special indoctrination and Irish-lan- 
guage courses for foreigners, and are they wel- 
comed and given any aid, financial or otherwise, 
by the Irish government?” 
Gerald would like to complete his education 
in the country of my ancestors,”’ but lacks the 
financial resources to do so. He lives in a pre- 
dominantly German community and so has 
little contact with any Irish societies in the 
United States. He is interested primarily in 
courses in international relations, languages 
and Celtic cultural subjects. (Incidentally, he 
ends his letter with ‘‘ Muse le meas mor'’). 

Among other things, we told him that unfor- 
tunately there are no scholarships available here 
at present, but it is hoped that some money will 
be set aside tor foreign students at a later date. 

The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in Phila- 
delphia offer a scholarship to an Irish university 
for American boys of Irish descent, but there is 
none available this year 

Those interested would do well to write to Mr. 
Owen B. Hunt, Chairman Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Commercial 
Union Buildings, 416 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
6 
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To Say THe Least :-—Mr. Robert F. Driscoll, 
of Melrose, Massachusetts, sends a special word 
of thanks for our ‘‘ unique Information Service.” 

‘* Ip my opinion,” he writes, “* it is, to say the 


“ 


least, wonderful. It would be difficult to say 
how much it means to me... ” 


¥ 


More AsouT MICHIGAN:—Some time ago we 
carried an article dealing with Irish place-names 
in Michigan, U.S.A 

Writing from Grand Rapids, in the same 
State, Mr. William H. Maurer (whose maternal 
grandmother, Delia Haley, was born in Dublin), 
informs us that that town, although founded by 
the Dutch, came under the influence of the Irish. 

This is evident from the following names of 
some of its streets: 

Agnew, Athlone, Barrett, Belfast, Boyle, Breen, 
Burke, Clancy, Conlon, Denovan, Emerald, 
Hogan, Jordan, Kerwin, Mullins, Nolan, O’Brien, 
Quigley, Shamrock, Shanahan, Walsh, Whalen. 
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Linco For OLYMPIANS :—In view of the fact 
that athletes of Irish blood will be going te 
Melbourne to compete in the Olympic Games, 





a Wonganui (New Zealand) reader, Miss M. 
WRITE NOW 
Readers abroad—tn the United States, 


Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited te write to us 
and tel us all out themselves, ther 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their living conditions, And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 
thew Irish background, tf any? 











McCheane, sends us an interesting cutting frem 
the Auckland Star. 

it appears that the U.S. Olympic Wrestling 
Committee issued a pamphlet tor the guidance 
of its members—with particular reference to 
what it called “‘the Australian language.” It 
gave this sample : 

** WACKO.—In Melbourne you have Buckley's 
chance to go bung as a blow-in provided when 
you do the block you omit the plunk, always have 
a cossie with you when you take a bogie and 
don't be a squib or wear a ziff. 

“Be as game as Ned Kelly and yvakker all 
the time and don’t scale. Then you'll be certain 
of a good trot.” 

This came to the notice of a Melbourne daily. 
Australian lingo! it snorted. Nothing of the 


sort! So it gave its readers the benefit of a free 
translation lo wit: 
*“WHACKO.—In Melbourne you'll have 


Buckley’s chance of going broke as a stranger 
if you skip the plonk when you do the block. 
Always take your togs when you go for a swim 
and don’t be a squib and wear a beard. 

** Be as game as Ned Kelly, pull your weight 
and don’t cheat. Then you'll get a good run 
for your money.” 

Which leaves us as we were at the beginning— 
completely ignorant as to what it’s all about. 


-* 
Gartic Fan:—An Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
reader—Mr. Walter A. Warwick, Jr.—asks 
for song recordings in Gaelic, coloured postcard 
views of Dublin and environs, and copies of 
ublications in the Irish language. He should 
we received them all by now. 
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Have You Read 
These Books ? 


Curiosities From Parliament, by Stanley 


Hyland. The author has managed 
to unearth some remarkable finds 
from such unpromising sources as 
Bills and Journals of the House of 
Commons, Parliamentary Blue Books 
and the like. There was, for example, 
the man who tried to pipe the gases 
from the sewers of Westminster to 
the top of the Clock Tower of the 
House and set fire to them there. 
There are nine such unusual cases 
in this collection. (Allan Wingate, 
London. 12/6). 


God's Iron, by George A. Birmingham. 


This life of the Prophet Jeremiah 
harnesses the vividness of the 
novelist’s style to the integrity of 
the scholar. The late author was, 
of course, Dr. J. O. Hannay, Canon 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
The book was first published in 
1939, but the stocks were destroyed 
in the London blitz of 1940, so 





that the book is practically un 
known. (Geoffrey Bles, London. 
16s.). 


Embassador In Chains, by Raymond, 
A. Lane, M.M. The life-story of 


Bishop Patrick James Byrne. the 
Maryknoll Missioner who died— 
afer enduring the rigours of the 
infamous “ Death March in 
Korea in 1950. He was born in 
Washington, D.C., of Irish parents. 
A remarkable story of unselfish 
heroism amid the trials of war 
and peace. The author was closely 
associated with the Bishop for many 
years. (Peter Davies, London. 15s.). 


Here's To the Next Time, by Henry Hall. 


The crowded years of a brilliant 
musician, bandleader, composer and 
publisher of hit songs, and a star 
of stage, screen, radio and television 
are recaptured in this entertaining 

. His story is a veritable 
Who's Who of show business— 
Fred Astaire, Irving Berlin, Gracie 
Fields are among the numerous 
celebrities who throng these pages 
(Odhams Press, London. 1§s.). 








Specimen copy will be 


To friends of Ireland in 


U.S.A. 


8 months 


Send your 


18 $4. 


24 Months 


and CANADA 


subscriptions for the 
$2 IRISH DIGEST to 


MICHAEL GLAZIER CO. 
Catholic and Irish Publishers 


1909 BAYNARD BOULEVARD 


$5 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


sent on request 
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